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F ROSPERITY’S Backpone 


| gr or ngedecie and commerce depend largely for 
their successful maintenance upon the accessi- 
bility of funds with which to expand and carry on. 


It is the knowledge that these sinews of trade 
are available to sound enterprise that spurs on the 
builders and leads to the prosperity typical of 
America, 


No single factor contributes more formidably to 
this great program than the life insurance com- 
panies. With their assets of more‘ than eleven 
billions they must, perforce, invest vast sums each 
year in sound securities. Under the close super- 
vision of state laws and department regulations, 
these investments provide funds for worthy enter- 
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prise and hence make possible employment for 
thousands of men and women. In addition to these 
investments the life insurance companies also have 
on instant call the funds with which to meet their 
own obligations, together with a surplus sufficient 
to care for possible contingencies. 


The underwriting organizations themselves em- 
ploy other thousands of workers throughout the 
land, thus constituting of themselves an important 
entity in the economic machinery. 


Prudential representatives, trained for the pur- 
pose, are availabie in your community and they will 
be glad to advise with you on the various forms 
of protection available. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Epwarp D. DurrigLp, President 


NEWARK, N. J. 





omestic Science Teachers 


Use and recommend Calumet 
Baking Powder. They are 


particular in their selection. They are 
well informed on leavening qualities. 


They have made a study of the subject. 
Their choice is guided by positive knowledge 
and actual experience which have proven 


beyond all doubt that 


CALUMET 
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BAKING POWDER 




















is the most dependable of leaven- | i‘ pow 
ersand produces the lightest, most delicious = G2 ay 


and wholesome of bakings. BEST BY TEST 





SALES 272 TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHER BRAND 











IN-THIS-AND-FUTURE-ISSUES 


PRINGTIME and Easter are the ¢ 
golden threads upon which this 
issue of the Scholastic is strung. The 
sprite on the cover rising from his 
tulip bower, the Botticelli masterpiece, C on i en t 8 
the woodland story by Henry Van 


Dyke, and Kate Greenaway’s ethereal April 3, 1926 


children, breathe the essence of awak- 


ening spring. 
, a e 
A feast for English classes is spread, 
in which the prece de resistance is Cover Design, by C. M. Eisaman. 
Miss Repplier’s article on essays, Study 
it for the beautiful simplicity of its Frontispiece, Detail from “Spring,” from the paint- 


own English style, as well as_ its 


: i ‘ " 
thoughtful content. Again we must ing by. Botticells ..... .... 200 ec cc cmemaeescsces 2 
call attention to the notable quality of e: : " 7 . 
this series on appreciation. The last Wood Magic, by Henry Van Dyke.............-+ 3 


aan ge gar yy = Henry Van Dyke, by Walter L. Myers........... 5 


issues, will be: Walter Prichard Eaton, Kate Greenaway and John Ruskin, 





a2 on the Drama; Witter Bynner, on 
Poetry; and Charles Grafly, on Sculp- by Nicholas O'Neill... 1.0.0... e eee ee neces 6 
ture. : : se 

a On Judging an Essay, by Agnes Repplier......... 7 
Every student and teacher in Amer- a . 
ica should be interested in the historic- The Drama of American Independence, 
al pageants planned for the celebration by Agnes Wimn..... 1... cee ceereenercesece 8 
of the Sesquicentennial of American ‘ 
Independence this summer. The Na. A Gossip on Benign Humor, by Lincoln R. Gibbs... 10 
tional Education Association has done 
—— % a fine service to Americanism in the Youth and a Curtain: II. Selecting, Producing and 


preparation of this dramatic material. 
See Miss Winn’s article on pages 8 
and 9 for the story of the drama and 


Costuming the Plays, by George M. P. Baird.. 11 


The News Caldron: 








7 ae a complete announcement. 
7 7 . The Aftemmath of Geneva. ...occisckc cece cane 13 
BS The News Caldron contains material 
for a debate on the question of a Fed- The Origin of the League of Nations, 
eral Department of Education. Two by Artl D Sectiaid 15 
other fine debates will be published a a s 
this spring, as well as a number of ~ eee ee ee . 
important contributed articles by lead- St. Lawrence versus “All-American” Canal.... 16 
ing authorities on subjects of interest Th. F me ee ee a 9 
to current events and history classes. The Empire State Cleans House............. Is 
G The Constitution, Congress and the Schools, 

The next issue, April 17, will be a , 5) ) 
1h: a : 2@ UE © 91.696) sro rk ere org. cuonacoa 2( 
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enigmatic republic of the Far East. Shall We Have a Secretary of Education: 

a As Informal Debate... . 2.5 sccccseves 31 

Teachers should keep in mind the POON LL ae aa [Shan an PC” 23 
Student-Written Number of the second ss 
semester, to be published May 15. All Elections Are Coming!............0.0002020 24 
copy must be postmarked not later than 
midnight of April 15. Full details Deming GF Ge TERMI, ..0. 5. Sock sas cases odie. seals 24 
were published in the March 20 issue, 
page 26. 8 Bubbles from the News Caldron............. 25 

The book containing the best student- High Finance, by William B. Pierce.............. 29 
written contributions of the past year wy ae ” , 
will be off the press about April 15. “Silver Pencilings,” reviewed by Orton Lowe...... 29 
You will be delighted with it. Order 
your copy now. $ The Scholastic Lesson Plan, by Ellen M. Geyer.... 32 
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Courtesy of the Carnegie Institute 


HE “Primavera” or “Spring” by Botticelli surpasses 
the countless hundreds of evocations of the vernal 
season in music, poetry, sculpture, and painting, in 

its embodiment of joy at the awakening of earth. Botti- 
celli’s painting has puzzled all those who would discover the 
exact source of the artist’s inspiration. Attempts have been 
made to identify the figure, the head of which is repro- 
duced above, with Simonetta Vespucci, a Florentine lady. 
Scholars have pondered over the source of Botticelli’s in- 
spiration in the literature of his contemporaries, notably in 
the “Selve” of Lorenzo de’ Medici, the Magnificent, and 
in the “Giostra” of Polizano. These attributions are un- 
important, however, in the splendor of the painting that 
has come to symbolize the Renaissance which was the 
springtide of modern culture. The painting by Botticelli 
embodies the spirit of the old, fanciful, joyous pagan myths 
of Spring blended with the lingering traces of mediaeval 
mysticism. 

The myths concerning spring, like the interpretations of 
Botticelli’s painting, are many. In the Norse mythology, 
the disappearance of Odin, the sun or summer, and the 
consequent desolation of Frigga, the earth, who remains 
disconsolate and cold until the return of Odin, symbolize 
the cause of winter and the reason for spring. 


Detail from 
“Spring” 
By Botticelli 


After a wood engraving 
by Timothy Cole (1852 
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It is incredible that Alessandro 
di Mariano det Filipepi (1444 
1510), one of the most romantic of 
the Florentine painters, should } 
familiar to us only in the disguise 
of so absurd a name as “Botticelli” 
or “Little Barrel.’ Records of his 
tendency to practical jokes are 
many, a fact seemingly irreconcil- 
able with his strangely beautiful 
paintings. His especial patron was 
Lorenzo de’ Pierfrancesco, of the 
Medici family, for whose villa at 
Castello, Botticelli painted the 
“Spring” or “Primavera” about 
1478. 


There were many festivals sacred to spring. One of 
the oldest was celebrated in Icaria when the people went 
to the mountains in the late winter to lure Dionysus back 
again to earth. Probably the most important was the 
Roman festival in April known as “Parilia” and reckoned 
as the birthday of the city. The crowning event of the 
festival was a highly dramatic ceremony when the blood of 
the horse sacrificed on the Ides of October, which was pre- 
served by the Vestal Virgins through the winter, was 
mixed with the ashes of the unborn calves burnt at the 
“Fordicidia,” a feast celebrated a few days prior to the 
“Parilia.” The mixture was then thrown upon heaps of 
burning bean-straw piled upon the Palatine Hill, that the 
citizens might pass through the flames. The chief element 
in the “Parilia”—fire—is the symbol of purification. Some 
scholars believe that the “Easter Fires” of central Europe 
have some kinship with this ancient pagan festival. 

Certain it is that the old tradition of a spring festival 
finds its modern expression in Easter, a name said to have 
been derived from that of Eostre or Ostara, the Anglo- 
Saxon goddess of the spring. Easter became so great a 
Christian festival that it was designated as the first day of 
the year by Constantine, a custom which prevailed in 
France as late as 1565. 
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Wood-Magic 


By Henry Van Dyke 


forest. Elsewhere they will not grow, though 

the soil prepared for them be never so rich, the 
shade of the arbour built for them never so closely and 
cunningly woven. Their delicate, thread-like roots take 
no hold upon the earth tilled and troubled by the 
tingers of man. The fine sap that steals through their 
long, slender limbs pauses and fails when they are 
watered by human hands. Silently the secret of their 
life retreats and shrinks away and hides itself. 

But in the woods, where falling leaves and crumbling 
tree-trunks and wilting ferns have been moulded by 
Nature into a deep, brown humus, clean and fragrant— 
in the woods, where the sunlight filters green and golden 
through interlacing branches, and where pure moisture 
of distilling rains and melting snows is held in treasury 
by never-failing banks of moss—under the verdurous 
flood of the forest, like sea-weed under the ocean-waves, 
these three little creeping vines put forth their hands 
with joy, and spread over rock and hillock and twisted 
tree-root and mouldering log, in cloaks and scarves 
and wreaths of tiny evergreen, glossy leaves. 

One of them is adorned with white pearls sprinkled 
lightly over its robe of green. This is Snowberry, and 
if you eat of it, you will grow wise in the wisdom of 
flowers. You will know where to find the yellow violet, 
and the wakerobin, and the pink lady-slipper, and the 
scarlet sage, and the fringed gentian. You will under- 
stand how the buds trust themselves 


ii HERE are three vines that belong to the ancient 


the drumming-log of the ruffed grouse will be 
easy to find, and you will see the dark lodges of the 
evergreen thickets inhabited by hundreds of warblers. 
There will be no dead silence for you in the forest, any 
longer, but you will hear sweet and delicate voices on 
every side, voices that you know and love; you will 
catch the key-note of the silver flute of the woodthrush, 
and the silver harp of the veery, and the silver bells of 
the hermit ; and something in your heart will answer to 
them all. In the frosty stillness of October nights you 
will see the airy tribes flitting across the moon, follow- 
ing the secret call that guides them southward. In the 
calm brightness of winter sunshine, filling sheltered 
copses with warmth and cheer, you will watch the linger- 
ing blue-birds and robins and song-sparrows playing at 
summer, while the chick-a-dees and the juncos and the 
cross-bills make merry in the wind-swept fields. In the 
lucent mornings of April you will hear your old friends 
coming home to you, Phoebe, and Oriole, and Yellow- 
Throat, and Red-Wing, and Tanager, and Cat-Bird. 
When they call to you and greet you, you will under- 
stand that Nature knows a secret for which man has 
never found a word—the secret that tells itself in song. 

The third of the forest-vines is Wood-Magic. It 
bears neither flower nor fruit. Its leaves are hardly to 
be distinguished from the leaves of the other vines. 
Perhaps they are a little rounder than the Snowberry’s, 
a little more pointed than the Part- 





to the spring in their unfolding, and 


ridge-berry’s; sometimes you might 





how the blossoms trust themselves to 
the winter in their withering, and how 
the busy hands of Nature are ever 
weaving the beautiful garment of life 
out of the strands of death, and 
nothing is lost that yields itself to 
her quiet handling. 

Another of the vines of the forest 
is called Partridge-berry. Rubies 
are hidden among its foliage, and if 
you eat of this fruit, you will grow 
wise in the wisdom of birds. You will 
know where the oven-bird secretes her 
nest, and where the woodcock 
dances in the air at _ night: 





The Art of Nature 


Strange growths are found in the 
forest. As we avoid the poisonous 
white sumach and the clammy repellent 
toadstools or corpse plant this summer, 
so those of us who read the story 
“Wood Magic” will watch for the three 
vines described in this story. It is an 
unusual story and one that holds be- 
neath its surface interest much that will 
repay study and thought. Should one 
seek to find the vines of which Dr. Van 
Dyke tells us, or should they be care- 
fully avoided? 

The story is reprinted here through 
the courteous permission of the author. 








mistake them for the one, sometimes 
for the other. No marks of warning 
have been written upon them. If you 
find them it is your fortune; if you 
taste them it is your fate. 

For as you browse your way 
through the forest, nipping here and 
there a rosy leaf of young winter- 
green, a fragrant emerald tip of bal- 
sam-fir, a twig of spicy birch, if by 
chance you pluck the leaves of Wood- 
Magic and eat them, you will not 
know what you have done, but the en- 
chantment of the tree-land will enter 
your heart and the charm of the 








wildwood will flow through your veins. 

You will never get away from it. The sighing of 
the wind through the pine-trees and the laughter of the 
stream in its rapids will sound through all your dreams. 
On beds of silken softness you will long for the sleep- 
song of whispering leaves above your head, and the 
smell of a couch of balsam-boughs. At tables spread 
with dainty fare you will be hungry for the joy of 
the hunt, and for the angler’s sylvan feast. In proud 
cities you will weary for the sight of a mountain trail; 
in great cathedrals you will think of the long, arching 
aisles of the woodland; and in the noisy solitude of 
crowded streets you will hone after the friendly forest. 

This is what will happen to you if you eat the leaves 
of that little vine, Wood-Magic. And this is what hap- 
pened to Luke Dubois. 

I 
The Cabin by the Rivers 

Two highways meet before the door, and a third 
reaches away to the southward, broad and smooth and 
white. But there are no travelers passing by. The 
snow that has fallen during the night is unbroken. The 
pale February sunrise makes blue shadows on it, sharp 
and jagged, an outline of the fir-trees on the moutain- 
crest quarter of a mile away. 

In summer the highways are dissolved into three 
wild rivers—the River of Rocks, which issues from the 
hills; the River of Meadows, which flows from the great 
lake; and the River of the Way Out, which runs down 
from their meeting-place to the settlements and the 
little world. But in winter, when the ice is firm under 
the snow, and the going is fine, there are no tracks 
upon the three broad roads except the paths of the 
caribou, and the footprints of the marten and the mink 
and the fox, and the narrow trails made by Luke Du- 
bois on his way to and from his cabin by the rivers. 

He leaned in the door-way looking out. Behind him 
in the shadow, the fire was still snapping in the little 
stove where he had cooked his breakfast. There was a 
comforting smell of bacon and venison in the room; the 
tea-pot stood on the table half-empty. Here in the 
corner were his rifle and some of his traps. On the 
wall hung his snowshoes. Under the bunk was a pile 
of skins. Half-open on the bench lay the book that he 
had been reading the evening before, while the snow was 
falling. It was a book of veritable fairy-tales, which 
told how men had made their way in the world, and 
achieved great fortunes, and won success, by toiling 
hard at first, and then by trading and bargaining and 
getting ahead of other men. 

“Well,” said Luke, to himself, as he stood at the 
door, “I could do that too. Without doubt I also am 
one of the men who can do things. They did not work 
any harder than I do. But they got better pay. I am 
twenty-five. For ten years I have worked hard, and 
what have I got for it? This!” 

He stepped out into the morning, alert and vigor- 
ous, deep-chested and straight-hipped. The strength 
of the hills had gone into him, and his eyes were bright 
with health. His kingdom was spread before him. 
There along the River of Meadows were the haunts of 
the moose and the caribou where he hunted in the fall ; 
and yonder on the burnt hills around the great lake 
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were the places where he watched for the bears; and up 
beside the River of Rocks ran his line of traps, swing- 
ing back by secret ways to many a nameless pond and 
hidden beaver-meadow ; and all along the streams, when 
the ice went out in the spring, the great trout would be 
leaping in rapid and pool. Among the peaks and val- 
leys of that forest-clad kingdom he could find his way 
as easily as a merchant walks from his house to his 
office. The secrets of bird and beast were known to 
him; every season of the year brought him its own 
tribute; the woods were his domain, vast, inexhaustible. 
free. 

Here was his home, his cabin that he had built wit! 
his own hands. The roof was tight, the walls were wel 
chinked with moss. It was snug and warm. But sma! 
—how pitifully small it looked today—and how lonel) 


His hand-sledge stood beside the door, and agains 
it leaned the axe. He caught it up and began to spli: 
wood for the stove. “No!” he cried, throwin, 
down the axe, “I’m tired of this. It has lasted lony 
enough. I’m going out to make my way in the world.” 

A couple of hours later, the sledge was packed wit!) 
camp-gear and bundles of skins. The door of the cabin 
was shut; a ghostlike wreath of blue smoke curled from 
the chimney. Luke stood, in his snowshoes, on the white 
surface of the River of the Way Out. He turned to 
look back for a moment, and waved his hand. 

“Good-bye, old cabin! Good-bye, the rivers! Good- 
bye, the woods!” 


II 
The House on the Main Street 


All the good houses in Scroll-Saw City were dif- 
ferent, in the number and shape of the curious pinnacles 
that rose from their roofs and in the trimmings of their 
verandas. Yet they were all alike, too, in their general 
expression of putting their best foot foremost and feel- 
ing quite sure that they made a brave show. They had 
lace curtains in their front parlour windows, and out- 
side of the curtains were large red and yellow pots of 
artificial flowers and indestructible palms and vulean- 
ized rubber-plants. It was a gay sight. 

But by far the bravest of these houses was the resi- 
dence of Mr. Matthew Wilson, the principal merchant 
of Scroll-Saw City. It stood on a corner of Main 
Street, glancing slyly out of the tail of one eye, side- 
ways down the street, toward the shop and the business, 
but keeping a bold complacent front toward the street 
cars and the smaller houses across the way. It might 
well be satisfied with itself, for it had three more pir- 
nacles than any of its neighbours, and the work of tlic 
scroll-saw was looped and festooned all around the 
eaves and porticoes and bay-windows in amazing ric! 
ness. Moreover, in the front yard were cast-irc! 
images painted white: a stag reposing on a door-mai ; 
Diana properly dressed and returning from the chas« : 
a small iron boy holding over his head a parasol fro: 
the ferrule of which a fountain squirted. The pat! s 
were of asphalt, gray and gritty in winter, but now, :: 
the summer heat, black and pulpy to the tread. 

There were many feet passing over them this afte: - 
noon, for Mr. and Mrs. Matthew Wilson were giving « 
reception to celebrate the (Continued on Page 31) 
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Henry Van Dyke 


By Walter L. Myers 


ERTAIN authors are to be studied, others read, 
and some listened to. Henry Van Dyke knows 
how to make himself heard very agreeably. One 

of his most engaging essays, for example, is quite 
frankly a talk upon what he calls “talkability,” that 
fine grace of truiy “talkable” people. <A talkable per- 
son, says Henry Van Dyke, is not 
loose-tongued and talkative; he is 
not oratorical and overwhelming ; 
“he is one who has the gift of being 
interesting, charming, delightful, 
in the most off-hand and various 
modes of utterance.” 


This definition, in fact, the 
whole of “Talkability” is worth 
lingering over; for it not merely 
names but exemplifies the chief at- 
traction of its author in all his 
numerous essays and sketches and 
in the best of his literary criti- 
cisms. Here is writing that never 
seems to travel by time table or by 
chart and compass. You are 
never strongly conscious that a 
destination must be reached, but 
you are right glad that you came 
ajourneying. Your experience 
has been, to use the author’s own 
words, “like a day’s fishing, not 
valuable chiefly for the fish you 
bring home, but for the state of 
personal well-being and health in 
which it leaves you, warmed and 
cheered, and more content with life 
and friendship.” 

This happy aimlessness is, however, only apparent. 
As in “Talkability,” Henry Van Dyke’s essay does 
usually get somewhere, does make a fairly systematic 
and comprehensive exposition of an idea worth know- 
ing about. Sometimes he cuts paths into the heart of 
a rather tangled thicket, but he makes these ways so 
enticing that you scarcely notice where they are lead- 
ing. Sometimes his essay or sketch is a veritable series 
of arrivals, each sentence-group in itself containing a 
thought of pith and moment. In fact somebody, rather 
an admirer of Henry Van Dyke, has said that his es- 
Says are just as satisfying read backward as forward. 
Beyond a doubt you may open the book quite at ran- 
dom and find good talk upon things worthy of friendly 
discussion. 

Possibly a single page at a time will be enough. You 
may close the book and go on with the conversation, for 
a talk cannot of course be one-sided. Henry Van Dyke 
has not made you tongue-tied, or rather thought-tied. 
He has not been so discourteous as to say things and 
think things far, far beyond your own modest abilities ; 
he has been just enough more penetrative and brilliant 
than you are normally to make you hopeful of another 





Henry Van Dyke 


“He is one who has the gift of being interest- 
ing, charming, delightful in the most off-hand 
and various modes of utterance.’ 


trial. Why not? This friend will listen with all kind- 
ness; you have his word for it. “You tell me what you 
have seen and what you are thinking about, because you 
take it for granted that it will interest and entertain 
me; and you listen to the recital of my adventures and 
opinions, because you know I like to tell them, and be- 
cause you find something in 
them, of one kind or another, that 
you care to hear.” 


Ten to one, when you open the 
book again, you will come upon 
something about fishing. That will 
be good indeed. To read Henry 
Van Dyke is to be converted to a 
deep respect for rods and reels and 
flies and the manipulation thereof. 
Certainly he demonstrates that 
they are not to be surpassed as an 
aid to the making of books. They 
have about them a certain intel- 
lectuality of theory. Also they 
call for manual skill, a thing to be 
had only by process of salting 
theory with common sense and 
much patience. Of all these things 
may a writer take much profit. 
And when the casting becomes 
measurably automatic you go 
forth (borrowing now your au- 
thor’s way of putting things) 
along the calm waters of medita- 
tion, or into the soul-testing tor- 
ment of black flies and mosquitoes, 
and into the foam and flash of ad- 
venture itself, if currents be swift 
and footing treacherous. You gain much from every 
moment of this; but you value most, if you are like 
Henry Van Dyke, the memory of pleasant places, val- 
leys the living souls of which are companionable brooks 
and little rivers. 


, 


In fact this friendly, understandable aspect of 
nature is as much a favored theme with Henry Van 
Dyke as angling is. He can, of course, being a wide 
traveller and a competent man of letters, describe sul- 
len waters, glaciers, forbidding cliffs, and all manner of 
unapproachable things. He has even written a poem 
upon the Grand Canyon, in workmanlike manner, pic- 
turing the lights that, 

flowing down by walls 
Of changeful opal, deepen into gold 
Of topaz, rosy gold of tourmaline, 
Crimson of garnet, green, and gray of jade, 
Purple of amethyst, and ruby red, 
Beryl, and sard, and royal porphyry; 
Until the cataract of color breaks 
Upon the blackness of the granite floor. 


But you suspect that his heart, as well as his hand, is 
more wholly in quieter pictures, glimpses of little val- 
leys such as, in the story called “The Broken Soldier 
and the Maid of France,” (Continued on Page 12) 
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Kate Greenaway and John Ruskin 
By Nicholas O’ Neill 


name of Kate,Greenaway, the creator of an idyllic 

world of: childhood, with that of her contemporary, 
John Ruskin, intent upon the mirage of a Utopian 
world for adults. The discovery of the fact that Kate 
Greenaway and John Ruskin had participated in a long 
and frank friendship which is recorded in their ‘corre- 
spondence will probably surprise many of our day to 
whom these names represent vague figures, remote from 


|: takes an athletic imagination to associate the 


each other in every respect with the exception that both » 


were famous in the nineteenth century world of art. 


The hundreds of letters which passed between Ruskin 
(1819-1900) and Kate Greenaway (1846-1901) testify 
to the community of spirit between the scholar and the 
whimsical creator of a springtime world of children. 
The friendship commenced with Ruskin’s first letter to 
Kate Greenaway in 1880, although the two did not meet 
until 1882. In his first letter Ruskin playfully interro- 
gates Kate Greenaway to stir her ambition. 

“Do you only draw pretty children out 
of your head?” he inquires. “In my 
parish school there are at least twenty 
prettier than any in your book—but they 
are in costumes neither graceful nor 
comic—they are not like blue china— 
they are not like mushrooms—they are 
like—very ill-dressed Angels. Could 
you draw groups of these as they are?” 

This query is the keynote of “_ 
Ruskin’s cherishing letters which 
extend until the time of his death 
with only occasional interludes of 
silence. 
kin wrote chiding Kate Greena- 
way for her habit of embellishing 


is Gua . BA all of her letters 
with drawings: 
“You are nof to 
put any more sugar- 
plums of sketches 
r in your letters—as 
in rll de we if they weren't 
~ as 7-3 sweet enough with- 


ia “ * a Kon Glen, out. Besides. I 
~ Farrer, Caer, Grek wrth Mr can’t have you 


wasting your time 


Dea, Af (tose 


Gieu Bunk and wits in that 
as . scattered dew of 
han aw tt bok fancy. You must 


al & ~The Maw earl GL really gather your- 
mang self into a_ real 


pet ane hash ALL apk rivulet between 

Ant Bue 3 walk em 9 XK. banks in perspec- 

, Lat bet tive — and reflect 

Ch helaae, i Pi everything truly 
hah @, vhges Oy TX athens that you see.” 

Cent pul to 4. Mitel - halts Indeed many 

Te. ol my AR tre of Miss Greena- 

uw porfeer | shies at ate. Eerant way’s most 

hepa . metptakabe ' s ponta neous 

Brn yn pot d amok Lur%oh drawings were 


incorporated in 
A letter frem Ruskin to Miss Greenaway 


her letters to 
just before they met for the first time. Ruskin. 


#I want to do, or syl- 





On June 7, 1883, Rus- # 


Kate Greenaway’s pencil sketches of children 
had a delicate grace of line that Ruskin admired. 


Ruskin’s steadily 
constructive  criti- 
cism of her work did 
not, however, pre- 
vent his expressing ty 
his deep regard for Ae ye rah) 
her judgment. On =I f H ee ee: 
June 8, 1886, he ex- CI ee \, hd ie 
pressed his grati- [2 4. goo Weert ec, 
tude: 2) --- (2) cow hi 

“You cannot think 
what a real comfort and 
help it is to me that you 
see anything in my 


drawings. They are all 
such mere hints of what 





A 
— 








lables of what I saw, 
that I never think—or at 
least never thought, 
they could give the least 





A Book-Plate designed by Kate Green- 
away for Frederick Locker-Lampson. 


pleasure to any one but myself—and that 
you—especially who draw so clearly, 
should understand the confused scratches 
of them is very wonderful and joyful 
to me.” 


The easy flow of Ruskin’s 
imagination found delight in com- 
municating all of his fancies to 
this “helpfullest of friends.” 
We find him writing on April 4, 
1887: 


“The anemones are here—and quite 
lovely, but you know they’re not like 
those wild ones of Italy and wither ever 
so much sooner. 

“l’m enjoying my botany again—but 
on the whole I think it’s very absurd 
of flowers not to be prettier! How they 
might all grow up into lovely trees— 
and pinks grow like almond blossom, and violets everywhere like 
daisies, tulips climb about like Virginian creeper—and not stand 
staring just as if they’d been just stuck into the ground—Fancy a 
house all in a mantle of tulipsp—And how many new shapes they 
might invent! And why aren’t there Water Roses as well as 
Water Lilies?” 


Kate Greenaway’s devotion to Ruskin was par- 
ticularly active during the illness which occurred 
toward the end of his life. She poured forth the great 
and small events of her days in her endeavor to distract 
him. On March 17, 1899, she writes to Ruskin: 


“My little model has taken to say such funny things lately. 
She said yesterday some one had an illness that went in at his head 
and came out at his feet. She was also talking of a little siste 
being ill and I said, ‘Perhaps she is cutting a tooth.’ ‘Oh no,’ sh: 
said, ‘she always cuts her teeth with bronchitis.’ . . . It inspires 
me so much to see good paintings though I don’t think you can 
ever tell how they are done, or at least I can’t. I often think thai 
when I am painting myself no one would guess I did that, or that, 
the look is all. You may do a thing quite another way from the 
elaborate theory.” 





Her own alert interest in nature is expressed in « 
letter to Ruskin dated September, 1899: - 


“Do you know, I’ve had a great deal of pleasure out of oak 
branches and acorns—what a lovely green they are! One day 
walking by the sea, I saw a little bit of lovely emerald green on 
the sand. When I looked ‘to see what it was there were two 
acorns! shining and looking so brilliant. I could not have thought 
a small thing could show so much colour. (Concluded on Page 12) 
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On Judging An Essay 


By Agnes Repplier 


ance of readers, no tests which they can apply 

to any form of literature, and which will enable 
them to separate the pure metal from the base. Taste 
and judgment are founded on mE and the power 
of comparison which knowledge 
gives. Meu and women who 
have read great poems, great 
novels, and great histories have 
a standard by which to measure. 
Otherwise they must accept the 
standard set them with no real 
understanding of its value. 

The English essay has had a 
marvelous history. From the 
flawless brevity of Addison and 
Steele to the prolix scholarship 
of Lockhart and Macaulay; 
from the sweet-tempered hu- 
mour of Lamb to the sharp, fine 
finish of Hazlitt; from the clear 
and original thinking of Walter 
Bagehot to the ironic lightness 
and charm of the Hon. August- 
ine Birrell, we have every type 
of excellence. For a by-way in 
letters, the essay has held its 
own triumphantly. Two hun- 
dred years have failed to lessen 
its hold upon the hearts of men. 

The first English essayists, 
Steele and Addison, wrote about 
life; not its problems but its 
everyday happenings. Their 


"Tse are no rules to be laid down for the guid- 


charm in narrative. They told 
their readers about new plays, 
and how a mild-mannered little tailor took the part of a 
raging lion; and about the pleasure of hare-hunting 
with a kind-hearted country gentleman who would never 
permit the hare to be killed; and about the Tory fox- 
hunter who lamented that there had been no good 
weather in England since the Whigs came into power. 
If anybody thinks such essays easy work, let him try to 
write one. If anybody thinks them not worth the writing, 
let him remember how many generations of English and 
Americans have read and still read them with delight. 


An admirable example of an essay which deals suc- 
cessfully with a homely theme is Charles Lamb’s “In 
Praise of Chimney-Sweepers.” It is less beautiful than 

“Dream-Children” ; but then no living man save only 
Lamb could have written “Dream-Children.” Its ten- 
der grace and unembittered sadness were his and his 
alone. But chimney-sweepers were as common in the 
London of Lamb’s day as newsboys are now in our 
American towns. Their lives were hard, their tempers 
proverbially cheerful. Lamb’s heart went out in all its 
fullness to their pathetic plight, their little sooty, grin- 





Miss Repplier is generally considered the most distin- 
guished American. author of the kind of writing she 
here so delightfully discusses for Scholastic readers— 


the informal personal essay. 
. : : was born in Philadelphia and has lived there all her 
power lay in observation, their life. Among her many successful books of essays are 
“Points of View,” “Varia,” “Compromises,”’ “Counter 
Currents,” and “A Happy Half Century.” 


ning faces. He was content to be laughed at by them 
when he slipped and fell on Cheapside. He loved to at- 
tend the yearly supper of sausages, white bread, and 
ale, which was served to them in Smithfield, on Saint 
Bartholomew’s fair day. And he tells with undying 
charm the story of the little lost 
sweep who was found fast asleep 
in one of the stately beds in 
Arundel Castle. Any student 
of English literature who reads 
“In Praise of Chimney-Sweep- 
ers,” and tries to analyze its 
pure perfection, will better know 
what makes a good essay than 
a book of rules could teach him. 

For the first essential of this 
form of composition is that it 
should deal with a subject in its 
relation to the writer, as it 
pleases, or saddens, or cajoles, 
or terrifies his mind. The “per- 
sonal touch,” to use an over- 
worked phrase, must be there; 
but the personal touch does not 
mean that the essayist babbles 
about himself. It means that 
unconsciously he lends himself 
and his spirit to his work, so 
that the pages spell the man. 
Hazlitt’s essays are more full 
of substance than are Lamb’s. 
He was a keener observer, a bet- 
ter literary and dramatic critic. 
Both men stood bravely up to 
life, and to both, life was un- 
kind. But Lamb was pure gold, 
and Hazlitt was, as most mor- 
tals are, gold and dross combined. Both mocked, but 
Lamb’s mockery was full of the sound of laughter. His 
“Complaint of the Behaviour of Married People” is as 
unkind as anything he ever wrote; yet it is not unkind 
enough to do full justice to its theme. 


Of French ancestry, she 


The second essential of the essay is that it should 
be fragmentary, a mere episode in letters. It is not 
an ocean liner, nor a freighter, nor a ferry boat plying 
monotonously from wharf to wharf. It is a little craft 
that sails into port without chart or compass. It has 
no duty to perform, no serious purpose to fulfill. 
Macaulay, who wrote lengthy and brilliant papers 
which he called essays, was not truly an essayist. He 
was too vehement a partisan, too exhaustive an instruc- 
tor. That well-bred tolerance for other men’s views, 
that whimsical suggestion that perhaps the other man 
may even be in the right, which make the charm of 
Augustine Birrell’s writings, was an unknown quality 
to Macaulay. In an essay by Birrell, entitled “How to 
Tell a Good Book from a Bad One,” he acknowledges 
the difficulty of the task: (Concluded on Page 28) 








THE SCHOLASTIC 


The Drama of American Independence 
By Agnes Winn . 


HE one hundred and fifticth anniversary of the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence will 
be celebrated this year in Philadelphia, where in 

old Independence Hall on July 4, 1776, this immortal 
document proclaiming the independence of the Amer- 
ican colonies was signed. The observance will follow 
the general plan of a great international exposition to 
be known as the Sesquicentennial which will be open 
from June 1 to December 1, 1926. Philadelphia bids 
the people of the United States and the people of the 
world to join her in celebra- 


to cover high spots in the events leading up to the adop- 
tion of the Declaration of Independence. This is an 
exercise for the entire school system and community, 
and may be given during commencement week or per- 
haps on July 4. 

Pageant Three: An elaborate out-of-doors pageant 
to be held in Philadelphia on the afternoon of June 30 
as an important part of the N. E. A. program. It will 
take place on the actual spot where patriots offered 
their lives with their votes for liberty. Following th« 
reproduction of the adoption 





tion of one hundred and fifty 
years of American indepen- 
dence. 

The story of American 
freedom will be set forth in 
pageantry and parade as it 
has never been before. It 
should be remembered that 
Independence Hall, Carpen- 
ter’s Hall, and other settings 
of the memorable days of 
1776 still stand in Philadel- 
phia as they were then. These 
notable settings will be 
brought into the scheme of 
the celebration with suitable 
exercises. Visitors to the Ex- 
position may tread the very 
ground on which Washington 





Coming! The Sesquicentennial 
THE SCHOLASTIC takes pride in pre- 


senting these practical suggestions for par- 
ticipation in the approaching 150th Anniver- 
sary Celebration of American Independence, 
prepared by Miss Agnes Winn, Director of 
the Division of Classroom Service of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

Complete information and the text of the 
entire “Drama of American Independence” 
may be obtained by addressing the Associa- 
tion at Washington, D. C., which has pub- 
lished this material in a 172-page book. Every 
high school in the United States should pre- and 
sent this summer one or several of these epi- 
sodes in its own building and take an active 
part in a community pageant. Begin now! 


of the Declaration, the Lib- 
erty Bell will again ring pro- 
claiming liberty throughout 
the land. This time the tones 
will be carried over the radio 
to more than a hundred mil 
lion people. 
Larger Pageants 

When the entire commun- 
ity in a large city presents 
The Story of American Inde- 
pendence in an_ out-door 
pageant, it will be necessary 
to supply special picturesque 
spectacular features. 
The committee of the Na- 
tional Education Association 
makes, therefore, the follow- 
ing suggestions for the 








and the Fathers walked. 

The National Education Association will take part 
in this celebration by holding its annual meeting in 
Philadelphia, June 27-July 2. To aid in getting the 
larger patriotic and educational values of the Sesqui- 
centennial into every school, and through the schools 
of the nation into every home in America, the Associa- 
tion has prepared material for sesquicentennial festivals 
for schools and communities. The pageants were writ- 
ten by a committee composed of Miss Lotta A. Clark, 
director and secretary of the American Pageantry As- 
sociation; Miss Helen Louise Cohen, head of the De- 
partment of English in the Washington Irving High 
School, New York; and Mr. Jasper L. McBrien, now 
director of rural education and community activities at 
the State Teachers College, Edmond, Oklahoma, all of 
whom are authorities in the art of pageantry. Three 
pageants are suggested. 


Pageant One: A dramatization of the adoption of 
the Declaration of Independence to be used as a room 
or building program. This will give large numbers of 
boys and girls a chance to participate in a patriotic 
program and will serve to interest all in the general 
program to come a few weeks later. These school and 
community pageants in all parts of the country will 
center interest in the exercises at Philadelphia, the 
birthplace of independence. 


Pageant Two: An out-of-doors historical pageant 


framework into which all, or 
some, of the units of the story may be fitted. 

That great national figure which belongs equally, we 
may say, to Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, Benjamin 
Franklin, may be conceived of as the Show-Man and 
Pageant Master for the whole affair. He may, in ap- 
propriate, poetic prologue, introduce the pageant to 
the city fathers and to the audience assembled. The 
ideas which Jefferson and the other signers incorporated 
in the Declaration of Independence had their origin in 
the minds of certain great lawyers of earlier days. This 
fact may be shown graphically. At least six authorities 
might find a place in the pageant, but the following 
offer certain pictorial possibilities. 


It will be interesting to have a tableau, pantomin 
or genre picture of Grotius in Holland. The atmos 
phere of his country may as a preliminary spectacle b: 
indicated by an enormous field of swaying red and yel 
low tulips. Then might follow a living picture of Joh: 
Locke in his study in England working with those idea: 
which influenced Jefferson’s spirit. 'The Locke grou, 
may be preceded by a rose dance, a characteristic Eng- 
lish note. This part of the pageant may be brought 
to a close with a tableau picturing Rousseau composing 
his Social Contract, a document which was also influ- 
ential in forming the conceptions of Jefferson. The pre- 
lude of the Rousseau tableau might be a dance number 
composed of the lilies of France clothed in blue and gold. 
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Following this colorful prologue The Story of 
American Independence may be acted in part or as a 
whole. This larger pageant may be brought to a close 
in one of several ways: either masses of school children 
may form some great figure such as the flag or the na- 
tional shield; or the Spirit of Heroic Independence may 
lead around the pageant grounds the forty-eight states 
of the nation in a mighty procession. These units at 
Philadelphia will probably be composed of official rep- 
resentatives from the various states. It is hoped that 
a Continental Congress Express will carry across the 
country representa- 
tives of all the states 
and will in this way 
signalize the sesqui- 
centennial of the 
signing of the Dec- 
laration of Indepen- 
dence. 

Episodes 

Many interesting 
episodes cover the 
Revolutionary peri- 
od. The following 
may suggest others. 

The crowning epi- 
sode of the Conti- 
nental Congress is 
the scene dramatizing 
the signing of the 
Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Dialogues 


may be supplied but a ie 





Crown. It is the beginning of their commercial and 
political freedom. 

There are many pageant possibilities in the episode, 
Franklin at the Court of Louis XVI, proposed for a 
large pageant built around the theme of T'he Drama of 
American Independence. For example, in a Paris salon 
in the month of December, 1776, the following action 
might ensue, dialogues for which can easily be supplied: 
Three courtiers enter. ‘They discuss Franklin’s pop- 


ularity in the country and the reception at which he is 
to be the guest of honor. 


They are followed by two 
scientists who talk of 
Franklin, his scien- 
tific reputation, and 
his membership in the 
Academy. One of 
them quotes Turgot’s 
eloquent description 
of Franklin: “He 
seized fire from 
Heaven and sceptres 
from the hands of 
tyrants.” Two ladies 
next come on_ the 
scene. They speak 
of the portraits of 
Franklin that have 
been painted, the 
statuettes that have 
been cast, and the en- 
gravings of him that 
adorn many French 


5 a Ne lle 5 homes. The ladies 
the entire scene must The group portrayed here contains several of the leading members of the Con- are joined by Greuze, 
reflect poise and dig- tinental Congress, including (left to right) John Adams, Richard Sherman, Rob- the artist. They 
nity. The following ert Livingston, Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin Franklin, and John Hancock. urge him also to 


points may suggest others. The members of the com- 
mittee appointed to draft the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, each dressed exactly like the one whose name 
he bears, in costume and periwig, are seated in a room 
which has been transformed into old Independence Hall. 
John Hancock, the president of the Congress, presides 
over the deliberations. Benjamin Franklin is there, old 
and feeble in body, with his thin gray hair reaching al- 
most to his shoulders, but strong in his alert and noble 
mind. Invited by the chairman, John Hancock, to read 
aloud the proposed Declaration, he courteously passes 
the honor to Benjamin Harrison of Virginia, who reads 
it in clear, forceful tones. Thomas Jefferson, the author 
of the Declaration, listens as if he were hearing the 
words for the first time. 


When the discussion, brave and frank, is over and 
Robert Treat Paine, of Massachusetts, dressed in a 
gorgeous coat of flowered silk, is asked for the vote of 
his state, “yes” rings out like the report from a musket. 
The others follow. Twelve times an unfaltering “yes” 
is heard through those old corridors. New York with- 
holds her vote until five days later. Even old Stephen 
Hopkins, of Rhode Island, who had spoken for a longer 
consideration of this action, records the vote of his 
state in the affirmative. Using a goose quill for a pen, 
John Hancock attaches his signature, and the American 
colonies are forever absolved from allegiance to the 


paint Franklin. Franklin himself, accompanied by his 
grandson, Ben Bache, then appears. The ladies greet 
him with quotations from Poor Richard’s Almanac. 
They prophesy its immortality in France, promising 
him that for centuries to come his maxims will be used 
in the schools. Franklin is then crowned by one of the 
ladies with a laurel wreath. 

The last scene of the episode is laid at Versailles on 
February 6, 1778. American independence is recog- 
nized by the French Government. Franklin is received 
at the court of Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette. 
Among other notabilities present is Lafayette. 

A third episode might be a skit called A Patriot’s 
“No,” with General Washington and Colonel Lewis 
Nicola as the principal characters. The dialogue 
follows: 


CoLoneL Nico_A: General Washington, our country is on the 
verge of moral, political and military ruin because both Congress 
and the states have been so reluctant to do justice to the army 
whether in the form of half-pay for the officers or anything for the 
men. The army has respectfully petitioned and remonstrated time 
after time, but with no results. As a last resort several hundred 
soldiers shouting for their wages have recently driven Congress 
from Philadelphia to Princeton. A great and ably prepared docu- 
ment has been circulated among the officers urging them to unite 
and take matters into their own hands, establish an American 
monarchy, place you at its head as king, and thus bring order out 
of chaos, and insure happiness and prosperity to our people in- 
stead of letting everything go to ruin under the present policy. 
General Washington, I beg of you to believe me sincere when I 
say you ought to accept this call to save (Continued on Page 28) 
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A Gossip on Benign Humor 
By Lincoln R. Gibbs 


the heart with gayety. There are without doubt 

black moods beyond the reach of this merry play, 
deep perplexities to which it has no clue, and sorrows 
it cannot relieve. But these states are exceptional; 
against the smaller and more or- 
dinary plagues that beset human- 
ity—the monotony, the little follies 
of egotism, the minor misunder- 
standings— it works like magic. If 
tragedy purifies the heart by pity 
and terror, comedy also accom- 
plishes its moral catharsis. “A 
merry heart doeth good like a 
medicine.” 


7 read Barrie’s Alice Sit-by-the-Fire is to warm 


The secret of this power is 
largely in the keeping of Barrie. 
It lies in the nice blend of wit, 
humor, sentiment, fantasy, grace, 
and delicate common-sense that 
make up his temperament. No 
other artist mingles these ingredi- 
ents in quite the same proportions. 
The closest analysis brings to light 
no formula that others can use 
with assurance of the same result. 
Even in its simplest forms the 
comic spirit is elusive, and Barrie 
is one of its most elusive mani- 
festations. He mixes it with 
pathos and sense—but so does 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. He mixes 
it with imagination—but so do 
Shakespeare and Carlyle. He 
tempers its asperities with good 
humor—but Chaucer does that most blandly. None of 
these are like him; he laughs in his own way. 


Yet his laughter is in a high degree communicable. 
It is literary and of a most special flavor, if you will 
and as much as you please; but it spreads, like sun- 
shine, wherever there is a suitable medium; the mind 
that cannot be penetrated by at least a ray or glimmer 
of Barrie’s humor must be opaque indeed. Now this 
communicability is a trait to be pondered. It indicates 
that Barrie’s comic sense makes a close alliance with the 
instincts of humanity; that, refined and even bookish 
as it may be at times, it draws its main force from 
nature rather than from intellect. It is sociable, not 
exclusive. It is kindly, in both senses of that word— 





Shakespeare’s comic powers were used not to 

injure but to cure. When Viola (Julia Marlowe) 

deflates the “swelled head” of Malvolio (E. H. 

Sothern) in “Twelfth Night,’ we are amused 
without malice. 


faults in others and in one’s self, on self-complacent 
superiority, and on derision. The most influential 
theories of laughter have been made, apparently, by 
those who have been laughed at rather than by those 
who laugh. Men are disposed to laugh at philosophers ; 
and philosophers avenge them- 
selves by theories of the comic! Of 
necessity, under these conditions, 
derision gets too near the middle 
of the picture. Aristotle, attempt- 
ing to define the comic sense, as- 
serts that we laugh only at human 
defects which are neither painful 
nor dangerous, like the distorted 
features of the comic masque. He 
explains the pleasure of laughter 
as that of self-congratulation: we 
laugh complacently because we are 
free from the defects we see in 
others or in our former selves. 
This classical theory of the comic 
was given wide currency (as Max 
Eastman points out in his book on 
the sense of humor) by the bril- 
liant phrasing of Hobbes, the sev- 
enteenth-century English philos- 
opher. “The passion of laugh- 
ter,” he said, “is nothing else but 
sudden glory arising from some 
sudden conception of some em- 
inency in ourselves by comparison 
with the inferiority of others, or 
with our own formerly. . . . Laugh- 
ter without offence must be at ab- 
surdities and infirmities abstract- 
ed from persons, and when all the company may laugh 
together ; for laughing to one’s self putteth all the rest 
into jealousy and examination of themselves. Besides, 
it is vain-glory, and an argument of little worth, to 
think the infirmity of another sufficient matter for his 
triumph.” 


Derision has no nobility, grace, or charm. As 
Hobbes says, it is commonly a defense mechanism: one 
seeks compensation for one’s own defects by deriding 
those of others. Derision is unlovely because it is un- 
social. The pleasure of self-congratulation is solitary ; 
it depends on self-sufficiency, insecure and ill at ease, 
and consequently prone to rejoice in the infirmities of 
others. This is one of the shabbiest of human traits. 





natural and humane. It is benign. 

If, now, one seeks in the books 
of the wise a definition of the 
comic sense, one does not find 
adequate recognition of benignity. 
Indeed, one finds that the strong- 
est emphasis falls on something 
precisely the contrary of benignity 


Department at 


Everett (Poetry, 





Professor Gibbs is head of the English 
Antioch College. He 
wishes to acknowledge his debt to C. C. 
Comedy and Duty), 
George Meredith (On Comedy and the 
Uses of the Comic Spirit), Henri Berg- 
son (Le rire), and Max Eastman (The 
But he does not hold 
these ~riters responsible for his assertions. 


Sense of Humor). 


There is surely something amiss in 
the theory that dissociates laugh- 
ter from kindness. It has somehow 
forgotten Terence, Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, Goldsmith, Burns, 
Irving, Lamb, Holmes, Dickens, 
Daudet, and Barrie. It is a 








—on the perception of minor 


theory of (Concluded on Page 12) 
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Youth and a Curtain 
IT. Selecting, Producing and Costuming the Plays 


HE first task of the technical group 

in the school theatre is to measure 
the existing stage and record the find- 
ings on accurate scale drawings—plan, 
elevation, and _ section—marking all 
major dimensions clearly,’ and indicat- 
ing the position of architectural features 
such as the proscenium arch, doors and 
windows, and of fixtures such as the 
switchboard, electric circuits and out- 
lets, permanent lights and radiators. 
If no stage exists, make a plan of the 
room in which you propose to erect 
one, paying particular attention to serv- 
ice facilities and the location of elec- 
trical equipment. In either case com- 
pile a list of existing equipment and 
another of articles and materials which 
are necessary to make the stage ready 
for the use of the players. The Direc- 
tor will then know the possibilities and 
limitations of his stage and will be able 
to adjust his production programme to 
meet them. Teachers of science (of 
physics particularly), industrial arts, 
mathematics, and mechanical drawing 
should be persuaded to take an active 
part in the technical work. 


The chief executive officers under the 
director are the stage manager, the 
technical director, and the business 
manager. They are the heads of the 
original groups and later of the depart- 
ments. Each of them may have a num- 
ber of assistants who will be responsible 
for the administration of the various 
subdivisions. In many cases the di- 
rector will prefer to be his own stage 
manager. In small organizations he 
may be the technical director as well. 
After students have had sufficient ex- 
perience in acting, the more responsible 
ones may be made stage managers in 
rotation, each one directing a bill of 
plays or a single performance. All ap- 
pointments should be made by the di- 
rector and should continue at his pleas- 
ure.? Ordinarily it is unwise to make 
permanent appointments until after the 
school theatre is well established; and 
even then, there should be frequent 
shiftings in the minor posts so that op- 
portunity may be as widely distributed 





1 The more important measurements 
are: Distance from 

auditorium floor to stage level 

stage level to under side of pros- 
cenium arch (sofit) 

sofit to ceiling of stage (flies) 

width of proscenium opening 

proscenium arch to side wall of stage 
(wing) 

curtain line to rear wall 

curtain line to front edge of stage 
(apron). 


By George M. P. Baird 
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as possible. ‘The minor executives are 


listed below. 
ART DEPARTMENT 

1. Assistant Stage Managers—as described 
above. 

2. Art Director—in charge of stage decore 
and costume design. 

3. Costumiere—in charge of wardrobe and 
of costume-making, 

4. Musical Director—in charge of orches- 
tra, chorus, and incidental music. 

5. Choreographer—in charge of dancing 


and mass groupings. 

(4 and 5 are likely to be found only in 
large organizations which do considerable 
work in pageantry or masque.) 


TECHNICAL DEPARTMENT 

1. Carpenter—in charge of all construction 
and of the “crew” which sets and shifts the 
scenes. 

2. Painter—in charge of scene-painting. 
(In small organizations this function may be 
combined with that of art director.) 

3. Electrician—in charge of lighting. 

4. Property-man—in charge of collection, 
fabrication, and distribution of properties 
other than “hand props.” 

BUSINESS DEPARTMENT 


1. House Manager—in charge of auditor- 
ium, seating, ushers, programmes, etc. 

2. Treasurer—custodian of all funds; in 
charge of ticket sales. 

3. Purchasing Agent—in charge of all pur- 
chasing. 

4. Accountant—keeper of fiscal records. 

5. Publicity Manager—pfress service and 


advertising, 

N. B. In small school theatres several 
functions may be directed by one individ- 
ual; in large ones each of the officers 
listed may have several assistants. 


Choice of Plays 


When once the organization of the 
school theatre is well under way 
attention centers upon the _ initial 
production. The first step is the choice 
of plays by the director. His selection 
may be made from the list secured by a 
poll of the school,* from one compiled 
by a small play-reading group appoint- 
ed to assist him in such matters, or from 
his own research. Concerning any play 
under consideration the director must 
ask the following questions: Is this a 
good play per se, that is to say, does it 
have a universal theme concretely pre- 
sented in an interesting plot resulting 
from the conduct of well-conceived 
characters and culminating in a con- 
vincing climax? Are our players 
capable of taking the parts acceptably 
or of being trained to do so within a 
reasonable time? Is our stage adequate 
and our equipment sufficient to give this 


(Continued on Page 26) 





Nineteenth Century 


Tue Evo.ution or Dramatic CostumME 
Since THE Dawn or CiviLizaTIon. 


2 The controller is a possible exception. 
The director may prefer to have him ap- 
pointed by the principal or the superin- 
tendent of schools. 

3 See Article I of this series, Scholastic, 
March 20, p. 10. 
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A Gossip on Benign Humor 


(Concluded from Page 10) 


the sneer, not of the laugh or the smile. 
Doubtless sneering is one of the modes 
of laughter; doubtless satire is a legiti- 
mate application of the comic spirit. 
Swift, Moliére, Voltaire, and Carlyle 
have their place of honor among wits; 
but sneering is not the characteristic 
mode of laughter; it is laughter sophis- 
ticated and forgetful of its true nature. 
The derision theory fails to explain 
the pleasure of laughter. It is prob- 
ably true that mirth is excited only by 
the perception of absurdities and de- 
fects. But why should the sudden 
recognition of a defect make us rejoice 
with peculiar gladness? Aristotle and 
Hobbes tell us that our self-love is flat- 
tered. This accords with the cynical 
opinions of Hobbes, though not with the 
nobler philosophy of Aristotle. But ask 
a few questions. Do the most ego- 
tistical persons have the most active 
sense of humor? Are not the best 
laughers those that are most free from 
self-consciousness and least disposed to 
dwell on their own superiority? What 
does it mean that laughter is most 
easily aroused in company? It is 
highly contagious and is easily com- 
municated to persons in a group who 
do not see its cause but take their cue 
wholly from the others. Laughter 
breeds laughter almost as effectively as 
does perception of the original absurd- 
ity. If the pleasure of mirth were 
merely the pleasure of feeling superior, 
these social traits of laughter would not 
exist. Laughter would be easiest and 
most enjoyable in solitude, or in situa- 
tions which most emphasize the su- 
periority of individuals. But the first 
personal pronoun is not comfortable in 
a crowd. There is always an irreverent 
small boy present, who good-naturedly 
turns derision against the egotist. 


Humor is allied with the sympathetic 
instincts more closely than with self- 
regard. It sees defects and lapses from 
reason, to be sure; it is even dependent 
on these perceptions. But when is it 
more congenially employed than in the 
reduction of arrogance or the deflation 
of the “‘swelled head’’—as, for example, 
in the action against Malvolio in Shake- 
speare’s Twelfth Night? It is precise- 
ly the pleasure of superiority that Mal- 
volio has in excess, and it is precisely 
the sense of humor that he lacks. If 
one has to undertake the correction of 
the faults of a friend—Heaven help 
both, at the best! But a sense of su- 
periority ruins all and creates one evil 
the more, whereas if there is a supply 
of humor en both sides, one may hope 
to do a service. The humorous person 


may touch a very sore point in the self- 
esteem of a friend without offence and 
even with healing. 

Let us return to Barrie’s play. Alice 
Sit-By-the-Fire treats follies gaily.- It 
clearly recognizes these follies. Some 
are follies of the theatre, some are little 
vanities of youth. But where is the 
sense of superiority? Where is the self- 
congratulation? Barrie has none; the 
reader has none. The laughter is in 
some degree corrective, but it corrects 
through sympathy, rather than through 
derision and shame. The wit mingles 
with humor and with good-humor, ac- 
cording to its nature. It is benign. 








Kate Greenaway 
(Concluded from Page 6) 


“I go on liking things more and more, see- 
ing them more and more beautiful. Don’t 
you think it is a great possession to be able 
to get so much joy out of things that are 
always there to give it, and do not change? 
What a great pity my hands are not clever 
enough to do what my mind and eyes see, 
but there it is!” 

Her comment on children’s books, 
when interest in her own had some- 
what abated, is ably expressed in a let- 
ter dated November 7, 1899: 

“There are not any very good children’s 
books about just now that I have seen. The 
rage for copying mine seems over, so I sup- 
pose some will soon step to the front with 
something new. Children often don’t care a 
bit about the books people think they will, 
and I think they often like grown-up books— 
at any rate I did. From the Kenny Meadows 
pictures to Shakespeare I learnt all the plays 
without words. I suppose I asked a good 
deal about them and was told, and read little 
bits anyhow. I never remember the time 
when I didn’t know what each play was 
about.” 


Kate Greenaway was stricken into 
silence by Ruskin’s death on January 
20, 1900. She seemed unable to make 
the physical effort even to accept an in- 
vitation extended to her to contribute 
to the Exposition of 1900 in Paris. 


From the time of Ruskin’s death on- 
wards, she battled with sickness but 
bravely continued her plans for work. 
Her death on November 6, 1901, proved 
that she had not been forgotten. Gar- 
lands of praise from English, Amer- 
ican, French, and German critics were 
bestowed as a last gesture to her mem- 
ory. Probably the most appropriate 
was the homage of Austin Dobson in his 
farewell poem to her: 

Farewell, kind heart. And if there be 

In that unshored Immensity 

Child-Angels, they will welcome thee. 
Clean-souled, clear-eyed, unspoiled, discreet, 
Thou gav’st thy gifts to make Life sweet— 
These shali be flowers about thy feet! 
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Henry Van Dyke 


(Concluded from Page 65) 


the shell-shocked deserter sees when he 
looks down upon Joan of Arc’s vale 
with its memories and its deep peace. 
As a nature writer, Henry Van 
Dyke’s best equipment is a detailed, 
first-hand knowledge of outdoor things 
and a lively sense of their meaning. 
Have you ever noticed, for example. 
that, if undisturbed, the charred remains 
of even a small campfire will last for 
years? Do you know the significance 
of this? These small fires are made 
only by men who want a blaze for com- 
panionship, and who, building “‘friend- 
ship fires,’ consecrate thereby “altars 
of remembrance.” And you know, of 
course, that Henry Van Dyke is speak- 
ing truth when he says that the wild 
strawberry is “concentrated essence of 
all the pungent sweetness of the wild- 
wood, sapid, penetrating, delicious . . . 
the odour of a hundred blossoms and 
the green shimmering of innumerable 
leaves and the sparkle of sifted sun- 
beams and the breath of highland 
breezes and the song of many birds and 
the murmur of flowing streams. . . ” 


This is, of course, what may be called 
literary writing. Let it be admitted. 
There is, no one can deny, such a thing 
as lugging into your work quotations 
merely to show your surpassing know]l- 
edge of authors; but there is also such 
a thing as a mind so trained that it 
thinks as great books would have one 
think, and a tongue so trained that it 
speaks without effort the language of 
great books and makes their phrasings 
part of the most agreeable of everyday 
talk. This, in the main, is the quality 
of Henry Van Dyke’s bookishness. 

“Literariness” is not the fault that 
certain critics most rejoice to find in his 
writings. They point to the fact that 
except for a period of service as Min- 
ister to the Netherlands and Luxem- 
burg, Henry Van Dyke has been all his 
life a preacher and a teacher. He has 
occupied Presbyterian pulpits in New- 
port and in New York, has been pro- 
fessor of English Literature at Prince- 
ton and American lecturer at the Uni- 
versity of Paris. He has never hesi- 
tated to preach and teach in poems 
essays, and especially in stories, man‘ 
of which are in the nature of parables. 
In short there is much in Henry Vai: 
Dyke that will displease the person wh: 
is constitutionally averse to things mo 
ralistic. But for the unprejudice’ 
reader there will always be an abun 
dance of satisfaction in the work of 
this lover of letters and wholesome 
virtue, and of little rivers and the fish 
both little and big that disport them- 
selves therein. 
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Ac 
I keep six honest serving-men ; \7 
They taught me all I knew; 







Their names are What? and Why? and When’ 
And How? and Where? and Who? 
—Rudyard Kipling 











The Aftermath of Geneva 


The Powers Go Home to Think It Over, and the League 
Carries On 


Db’ the Locarno Security Pact and 
the continued existence of the 
Le: gue of Nations hang in the balance? 
That question is being asked in every 
capital since the dramatic session of the 
Council and Assembly at Geneva, which 
ended without settling anything. The 
Council adjourned without action on 
Germany’s entrance, but will hold its 
regular quarterly meeting in June and 
again in September, when the Assembly 
mects for its annual session. 
Chamberlain of Great Britain, Bri- 
and of France, Stresemann of Germany, 
and Skryzinski of Poland, foreign sec- 
retaries who represented their respec- 
tive governments at Geneva, having re- 
ported to their parliaments, all re- 
ceived votes of confidence on their 
policies, but the votes were mainly ges- 
tures of unwillingness to precipitate 
more trouble. At London, Sir Austen 
was under hot fire from the opposition 
led by Lloyd-George and Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, and his address was evasive 
and unsatisfactory to Parliament, but 
a motion to reduce his salary as a meth- 
od of censure, was lost 325-136. There 
is no question that Europe is drawing 
its lines for a significant battle of in- 
fluence. England in general believes 
that France holds more than a majority 
of votes in the Assembly and six out of 
ten in the Council. The advent of Ger- 
many alone would tend to restore the 
balance, but if Spain, Poland, and Bra- 
zil receive permanent seats in the 
Council, the Latin Bloc will be im- 
pregnable. France sees in the conflict 
a conspiracy on the part of Britain 
and the United States to dominate the 
coming disarmament conference and to 
weaken France by drastic reductions in 
land armaments, leaving the Anglo- 
American powers supreme on the sea. 
The sensation of the week was the 
return of Ambassador Houghton to 
Washington at the request of President 
Coolidge to report on European condi- 
tions preparatory to the disarmament 
meetings. The Ambassador's report 
“leaked,” and there are many who be- 
lieve | that thie leak was intentional. The 


garbled versions in the press gave the 
impression that Houghton is pessimistic 
about the whole situation and blames 
France in particular for causing the 
bulk of the trouble in the League. Dis- 
pleasure at the alleged report was im- 
mediate in Great Britain and France, 
and the French press united in a chorus 
of caustic criticism of America’s “holier- 
than-thou” attitude. The State De- 
partment made haste to disclaim the 
Houghton interview as official. 


For the next few months the League 
will be busy spreading oil on the 
troubled waters. Efforts will doubtless 
be made to bring pressure on Brazil, 
which held out to the last for a Council 
seat, although compromises satisfactory 
to Sweden, Poland, Spain, and other 
contending secondary powers, had been 
arranged. Brazil’s obstinacy, however, 
is inspired by some of the great 
powers, according to informed opinion. 
There is apparently no disposition to 
blame Germany for the trouble, even 
Briand praising the conciliatory spirit 
of Stresemann and Luther. Before 
leaving Geneva, the seven nations which 
had signed the Locarno treaties issued 
a communiqué in which they declared 
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The tall central figure is Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
mier Briand. On Chamberlain’s left is Quinones de Leon, head of the Spanish delegation. 
They are standing in front of the League Palace. 











MocuLs oF THE LEAGUE IN AN Orr MomMENT 



































- —Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis ‘ ‘Post- ‘Dispatch’ 4 
Tue LINE-up IN THE LEAGUE 
Is the League gravitating toward definite 
racial alliances? 





Dr. Osten UNDEN 


Youthful Swedish Foreign Minister, who of- 
fered to resign Sweden’s seat, but insisted on 
Germany’s claim. 


On his right (the reader's left) is Pre- 












Tue Leacue TuHat Faitep 


This is the first picture received in America of the special meeting of the League’s Assembly 


at which action on Germany was postponed. 





Giacomo Martreotti 


The Italian Socialist Deputy whose murder 
was charged to the Fascist Government. 





M. Pavut-Boncour 


After Briand, the foremost Frenchman at 
Geneva. A prominent jurist, he advocates a 
committee of public safety to solve France's 
financial problem. 





The Council meets in a smaller room. 


their renewed adherence to Locarno 
and counseled cptimism. 


Disarmament and World Court 

Fears that the proposed disarmament 
conference will be jeopardized by the 
blow-up of the Council session, seemed 
not well founded. After conferences 
between Ambassador Houghton, Hugh 
S. Gibson, U. S. Minister to Switzer- 
land, Secretary Kellogg, and Presi- 
dent Coolidge, it was announced 
that nothing would prevent Mr. Gibson 
from being present as the American 
representative when the League’s Pre- 
paratory Commission on Disarmament 
meets at Geneva May 17. There was, 
however, some doubt as to the future 
policy of America on the World Court 
question. When the American reserva- 
tions were submitted to the 48 nations 
represented in the Court, who must ac- 
cept them before America can be ad- 
mitted, the nations proposed a confer- 
ence with the United States in Septem- 
ber at which the reservations could be 
discussed by the entire group rather 
than singly by mail. The proposal was 
sharply criticized at Washington, and 
there is no disposition to alter the 
reservations. 


The Matteotti Trial 

At Chietti, a little hill town of Italy, 
meanwhile, a criminal trial took place 
that shook Italian politics to its founda- 
tions. On June 10, 1924, Giacomo 
Matteotti, a wealthy Socialist leader in 
the Italian Chamber of Deputies, was 
kidnapped from Rome. ‘lwo months 
later he was found murdered some dis- 
tance from the city. Matteotti had been 
foremost in opposition to the Mussolini 
Government and had been persecuted 
and trailed by Fascist agents. It was 
not hard to connect the murder with a 
Fascist conspiracy. Five men who 
were the immediate kidnappers, were 
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found, and it was shown that they had 
been in the employ of the Secretary 
General of the Fascist Party and other 
prominent Fascists. In fact, Cesare 
Rossi, who had been deposed from a 
Government position, has charged that 
the entire proceeding was not only 
known but approved by Roberto Far- 
inacci, Mussolini’s chief lieutenant, and 
by Benito himself. This was officially 
denied, though the Government was 
worried. But in the two years since 
the murder, it has crushed every sem- 
blance of opposition and so strength- 
ened its power that the result of the 
trial was a foregone conclusion. The 
chief defendant, Amerigo Dumini, was 
sentenced to five years’ imprisonment, 
and the others got off easily. Italian 
politics are muddled at best, but there 
is no gainsaying that violence has 
stained the hands of both the Socialist 
and Fascist parties, and that the pres 
ent government rests on a policy of un- 
paralleled intimidation and suppression. 


The Chinese War 

The kaleidoscope in China moved 
fast in the fortnight. The struggle be- 
tween the Kuominchun (National 
Army) and Li Ching-ling for the posses- 
sion of Chihli province led to a block- 
ade of the mouth of the Taku River, 
below Tientsin, through which foreign 
trade must pass to the _ interior. 
Several of the powers which signed the 
Boxer treaties joined in an ultimatum to 
the Peking government that the Kuomin- 
chun must immediately raise the block- 
ade at Taku, or the forts there would 
be destroyed. A Japanese destroyer in 
the river was fired upon by Chinese and 
several men injured. Peking apolo- 
gized to Tokio, and the channel was 
opened to foreign ships, but the situa- 
tion remained tense, and several allied 
warships have gathered there. Radical 
student elements at the capital started 
rioting against the Government’s giving 
in to the foreign demands, and Premier 
Tuan Chi-jui allowed Government 
troops to fire, killing many of the stu- 
dents and suppressing radical demon- 
strations. 

The military debate between the Na- 
tional Army and its enemies, drew 
toward a climax. Wu Pei-fu, marching 
north from Honan, Li Ching-ling from 
Shantung, and Chang Tso-lin, advanc- 
ing from Manchuria, have temporarily 
allied themselves to finish Feng. That 
gentleman has apparently given it up 
as a bad job and is said to be in re- 
tirement at Urga, Mongolia. His 
armies are retreating on three fronts, 
and it is apparent that the days of the 
present Peking Government and _ its 
supporter, Feng, are numbered. 
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N the light of recent events at 
Geneva it is worth while to review 
the origin and the ideals of the League 
of Nations. The position that the 
League was intended to play in the set- 
tlement following the World War, was 
well expressed by General Smuts in a 
speech to the Eng- 
lish people just be- 
fore he returned to 
South Africa from 
the Peace Confer- 
ence. He said, “The 
tents have been 
struck and the great 
caravan of human- 
ity is once more on 
the march....A 
steadying, controll- 
ing, regulating in- 
fluence will be re- 
quired to give sta- 
bility to progress 
and to remove that 
wasteful friction 
which has dissipat- 
ed so much social 
force in the past 
and in this war more than ever before.” 
The League Covenant states very 
definitely its ideals in the preamble. 
They are: international cooperation, 
peace, and security. It is equally spe- 
cific in the statement of the means of 
attaining these ideals; viz., acceptance 
of obligations, open relations between 
nations, international law as the rule 
of conduct, respect for treaty obliga- 
tions. The preamble is thus a com- 
posite of the thoughts and desires of 
law-loving and law-abiding people of 
the world, formulated through the last 
half century of economic and political 
progress and crystallized suddenly dur- 
ing the four and a half years of inter- 
national chaos known as the World 
War. In America especially there were 
many evidences of this crystallization 
process: the peace aims as stated from 
time to time by President Wilson, pub- 
lic opinion as voiced by the press, the 
platform, and the pulpit, and the or- 
ganization of peace societies of various 
kinds. Notable among these was the 
League to Enforce Peace, which came 
into being in Independence Hall, Phila- 
delphia, in June, 1915, with former 
President Taft as its head. It was a 
“league to enforce peace with justice,” 
and the universal appeal that it made is 
represented by the fact that both the 
Parliament of France and the British 
House of Lords, by formal and unani- 
mous vote, approved its aims. In Eng- 
land, Mr. Asquith, while yet Premier, 
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The Origin of the League of Nations 


By Arthur F. Southwick 


declared that he looked forward to the 
league as coming “immediately within 
the range, and presently within the 
grasp, of European statesmanship.” 
Later he spoke of the League of Na- 
tions as “neither a vague political ab- 
straction, nor an empty rhetorical for- 


Lorp Rosert Ceci 





The three men primarily responsible for the form of the League Covenant. President 

Wilson, though the author of many of the leading principles, accepted as the final draft 

a document which was a combination of plans prepared by General Smuts of South 
Africa, Lord Cecil of England, and Mr. Miller of the United States delegation, 


mula; it is a concrete and definite 
ideal.”” Men even under the stress of 
war were not so dazed that they could 
not see an association of some kind as 
the world’s greatest need. President 
Wilson’s Fourteenth Point calling for a 
“general association of nations,’ was 
but the official recognition of what mén 
everywhere had come to see would be 
about the only means of salvaging a 
badly damaged civilization. 


The League Covenant 

In the light of this development, it 
is not surprising that the question of a 
league of nations should be one of the 
first to come before the Peace Confer- 
ence. On January 25, 1919, one week 
after the Conference had opened, the 
resolution was passed declaring that a 
League of Nations should be created, 
that the League should be treated as an 
integral part of the treaty of peace, and 
that a committee of the Conference 





The League Is Not Dead Yet 
Geneva 


Though the fiasco at 
evokes sorrow or “I told you so,” ac- 
cording to your temperament, the 
importance of the League in world 
affairs during the next six months 
will increase, rather than diminish. 
This article on the “Origins” of the 
League is by a teacher who knows 
high school history problems, and will 
be followed by another important one 
on the organization and work of the 
League, and a debate on Disarmament. 
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should work out the details of its con- 
stitution and functions. A Committee 
of Fifteen, later enlarged to Nineteen, 
was appointed and two drafts were pre- 
sented. One had been prepared by 
President Wilson, the other by Lord 
Robert Cecil, and Cecil’s later became 
the basis of the of- 
ficial British draft. 
General Smuts had 
what he called “a 
practical sugges- 
tion.” After a con- 
ference between 
President Wilson, 
Colonel House, 
Lord Cecil, and 
General Smuts, it 
was decided to let 
Mr. Hurst, of the 
British delegation, 
and Mr. David 
Hunter Miller, of 
the American, pre- 
pare a new draft. 
This was the first 
stage in the de- 
velopment of the 
Covenant. The second, was the com- 
pletion of the Hurst-Miller draft, pre- 
sented to the Conference on February 
14, and subsequently brought to the 
United States by President Wilson. The 
third stage was the rewritten document, 
the chief change being the insertion of 
Article 21 regarding the recognition and 
protection of the Monroe Doctrine, and 
its final adoption by the Conference. 
Most of the actual work on the Cov- 
enant was done by the Committee of 
Nineteen. Colonel House, whose work 
in Paris had much to do with the 
League plans, has since said, “This 
noble conception was the product of no 
single brain, but was the consumma- 
tion of the thoughts and aspirations of 
the forward-looking men of the past 
and the present.” President Wilson 
said of it, “Just as there was in Amer- 
ica a league to enforce peace, which 
even formulated a constitution for the 
league of peace before the conference 
met, before the conference was ‘tought 
of, before the war began, so there were 
in Great Britain, in France, in Italy, 
and; I believe, even in Germany, sim- 
ilar associations of equally influential 
men, whose ideal was that some time 
there might come an occasion when men 
would be sane enough and right enough 
to get together to do a thing of this 
great sort.””. (Concluded on Page 18) 
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St. Lawrence Versus 
“All-American” Canal 


M ENTION shipping in Duluth or Buffalo and you will let loose an 


emotional volcano. 


The five Great Lakes are the largest inland 


fresh-water bodies in the world, and the states bordering on them 
and farther west depend for their very lives on cheap and convenient trans- 
portation for their products—wheat, meat, ores, lumber, and manufactured 


goods. 


It is generally claimed that water 
transportation is cheaper than rail, and 
this is borne out in many important 
cases. A great copper company in 
Montana saves a million dollars a year 
on its freight bill by shipping its cop- 
per eight hundred miles west to Seattle, 
and then by water through the Panama 
Canal to New York harbor, instead of 
sending it direct by rail from Montana 
to the Atlantic. Instances of this kind 
could be multiplied. Suffice it to say 
that the Middle West, that is, roughly 
the region extending from Cleveland to 
Denver, and from St. Louis to the 
Canadian Border, has been demanding 
vigorously and almost unanimously for 
many years some definite solution of the 
problem of giving it immediate access 
to the ocean. The plan which the Mid- 
dle West advocates is the so-called St. 
Lawrence Waterway. Ocean going 
vessels of thirty-foot draft can now go 
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At the head of Great Lakes navigation, 
through which pours more than half the 
wheat trade of the United States. 
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Gateway between Lake Michigan and the 

Chicago Drainage Canal connecting with the 
Mississippi Valley. 


up the St. Lawrence as far as Mon- 
treal. Lake vessels from Duluth and 
Chicago can now reach the eastern end 
of Lake Ontario through the Welland 
Canal, west of the Niagara River, upon 
which Canada is now spending eighty 
million dollars for enlargement and 
deepening to a twenty-five foot chan- 
nel. Between Lake Ontario and Mon- 
treal lies 180 miles of river which is so 
impeded by islands and rapids that no 
large vessel can navigate it safely. 
There are canals on this stretch built by 
Canada to accommodate vessels of four- 
teen-foot draft, but of course, this re- 
quires trar,shipment at least twice on 
the way to Europe. 


Canada and the St. Lawrence 

Any action to improve the St. Law- 
rence would have to be a cooperative 
one between Canada and the United 
States. In 1909 a treaty was concluded 
with Canada which authorized the ap- 
pointment of an international joint 
commission to study the problem. For 
several years nothing happened. In the 
meantime Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Illinois, and 
Iowa organized the “Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence Tidewater Association” which 
now contains eighteen middle-western 
states. The International Commission 
was at last set up in 1919 and made an 
exhaustive study of the Great Lakes 
transportation problem. It concluded 
that a twenty-five ship channel between 
Lake Ontario and Montreal could be 
built for $252,000,000, and that dams 
in connection with the locks could be 
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It is this kind of obstacle to navigation in 
the St. Lawrence, near Montreal, that must 
be overcome in the Lakes to Ocean waterway. 
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made to furnish 1,400,000 horse- 
power. ‘The Commission’s recom- 
mendation has not yet been acted 
upon and the Canadian government 
has intimated that it cannot under- 
take the expense of the project at 
present. 
The “All-American” Plan 

Within the last few months many 
events have occurred 
to add fuel to the 
controversy. Most 
important of these is 
the alternative pro- 
posal of an “All- 
American” ship canal 
which would utilize 
United States waters 
exclusively. The 
route proposed is 
from Buffalo to Lake 
Ontario by way of 
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- Lockport, thence along the southern shore 
. of the lake to Oswego, where a ship canal 
1 would be built to join with the present 
t New York Barge Canal near Syracuse. 
From that point it would follow the route 
of the barge canal with a twenty-five foot 
channel through Lake Oneida, Utica, 
Little Falls, Amsterdam, Schenectady, 
and 'T'roy to Albany, which is the head of 


ocean navigation on_ the 
Hudson River. This pro- 


posal was made by Gov- 
ernor Smith in a recent mes- 
sage to the State Legis- 
lature, and has been solidly 
backed by the entire Con- 
gressional delegation from 
New York State as well as 
many from New England. 
The barge canal, which was 
built by the state several 
years ago as a successor to 
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e, to Onli stands beside the Art Institute in Grant Park, Chicago. 


the old Erie Canal, has been a flat 
failure. It cost the taxpayers over 
ten million dollars last year to 
keep up, but the traffic amounted to 
only $359,000. The barge canal was 
built to carry twenty million tons of 
freight annually, but in 1925 carried 
only 2,344,000. It can accommodate 
only a certain type of vessel owing to 
the frequent low bridges. To get rid 
of this white elephant, therefore, New 
York proposes to turn it over to the 
. ederal Government provided the latter 
will build the proposed ship canal. 


The rivers and harbors of the nation 
are under the care of the Department 
of War. Secretary of War Davis and 
Secretary Wilbur of the Navy have 
both expressed approval of the All- 
American plan as the only one that 
would be safe from a standpoint of na- 
tional defense. The St. Lawrence 
people, on the other hand, ridicule the 
suggestion that America will ever have 
a war with Canada or Great Britain. 
Certain economical aspects of the two 
plans are these. 
Lawrence is free from ice only five 
months of the year. The New York 
Barge Canal is only a little better. A 
profitable lake traffic has been de- 
veloped under these conditions but 
whether a summer-time ocean-going 
traffic would be economical is another 
matter. The mouth of the St. Law- 
rence is nearer by several hundred miles 
to the British Isles and to Northern 
Europe than is New York harbor; how- 
ever, the middle-westerners are taking 
it for granted that the Atlantic ship- 
ping companies will build the carriers 
necessary to go up the twenty-five foot 
channel. Obviously lake vessels would 
be too frail for ocean traffic. 


Claims of the Cities 


It is plain enough why there is wide 
disagreement on two plans. ‘The 
motives are almost entirely sectional. 
If the St. Lawrence plan goes through, 
Buffalo fears that it would become only 
a way station on the route rather than 





Burrato Harsor 
At the entrance to the New York State Barge 
Canal—Buffaio is a great flour-milling as 
well as shipping center. 


The mouth of the St... 
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a great transshipment center for the 
All-American canal. The same logic 
applies to Albany, which might expect 
to have a great boom if the All-Amer- 
ican plan goes through. New York 
City and Boston feel that the possible 
diversion of traffic from their ports by 
the St. Lawrence project is to be feared 
and fought. 


On the other hand, Cleveland, Toledo, 
Detroit, Milwaukee, Chicago, and Du- 
luth would have everything to gain by 
the St. Lawrence project. They con- 
tend that the freight traffic originating 
in the Middle West amounts to more 
than 200,000,000 tons annually, and 
that the Barge Canal and American 
Canal through New York State cannot 
scratch the surface of the problem. 


Despite the attitude of the War De- 
partment head, a board of Army and 
Navy engineers has declared in favor 
of the St. Lawrence project as opposed 
to the All-American. Its cost is said 
to be less than one-fourth of the other. 
Following hearings on the question be- 
fore the Rivers and Harbors Board, it 
is expected that a report on the entire 
question will be submitted to Congress 
at an early date. The Rivers and Har- 
bors Committee of the House has mean- 
time voted to postpone action on the 
New York project for further study. 





QUEBEC FROM THE AIR 


The famous Chateau Frontenac (recently 


burned) and Dufferin Terrace in the fore- 
ground; beyond the Citadel, with the St. 
Lawrence in the distance. 





On THE BarcGe CANAL 


This unprofitable canal follows the route of 
the old Erie Canal from Buffalo to Albany. 
These locks are at Little Falls. 
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The Origin of the League 


(Concluded from Page 16) 
Conflicting Points of View 


Into the conference, however, there 
came many ideas and desires, not a few 
of them conflicting. The French vis- 
ualized a League of Nations as a sort 
of an extension of the combination of 
the Allied and Associated Powers by 
taking in the neutrals. Japan came 
prepared to wage a contest for racial 
equality. General Smuts’ plan advo- 
cated the mandatory principle, the 
economic boycott, limitation of arma- 
ments, and the distinction between the 
Council and the Assembly. America in- 
sisted on a clause safeguarding the 
Monroe Doctrine. The Swiss wanted a 
clause recognizing their neutrality. M. 
Vesnitch of Jugoslavia, M. Kramarz of 
Czechoslavia, M. Hymans of Belgium, 
contended for the rights of the small 
states and for the principle of self-de- 
termination, and Mr. Wellington Koo of 
China, it is said, made one of the most 
brilliant speeches of the conference, on 
the rights of the small powers. Mr. 
Venizelos of Greece was responsible 
for the language at the end of Article 
15 concerning the British votes in case 
of a dispute being referred by the 
Council to the Assembly for decision. 
Colonel House seemed to be a sort of 
balance wheel or mediator on disputed 
points, and succeeded in straightening 
out matters that, according to David H. 
Miller, might otherwise have sunk the 
ship. 

The necessity for the League ideals 
and means was demonstrated by the 
events that transpired during the fever- 
ish days of 1914 and the resultant 
world conflict. Temperley points out 
the three practical causes of the League 
of Nations. First, the twelve days of 
1914, July 23 to August 5, brought to 
the attention of the world the great 
need of an authoritative council to deal 
directly with international crises as 
they arise. The diplomatic machine 
which operated only through long-range 
connections between the capitals in- 
volved had not only failed to keep the 
peace, but during the war proved to be 
too cumbersome. Consequently, there 
came into being a Supreme War 
Council, an Allied Military Committee 
at Versailles, and an Allied Maritime 
Transport Council. Necessity is the 
mother of invention. The necessity of 
winning the war resulted in closer Al- 
lied cooperation, and when the war was 
won the idea found expression in 
Articles 11 to 15 of the Covenant, 
which deal with the action of the 
League in case of threatened war, and 
Article 19 concerning questions which 
might disturb the peace of the world. 


THE SCHOLASTIC 
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At the moment of the signing of the Peace Treaty by the German Delegates, June 28, 
1919. The Covenant of the League of Nations was an integral part of the Versailles Treaty. 


Secondly, the violation of Belgian 
neutrality demonstrated the necessity of 
providing a more comprehensive and ef- 
fective guarantee of the safety of small 
nations. Single and spasmodic guaran- 
tees are not enough. In the much dis- 
puted Article 10, “the members of the 
League undertake to respect and pre- 
serve as against external aggression the 
territorial integrity and existing po- 
litical independence of all the mem- 
bers.” And in Article 16, “It shall be 
the duty of the council in such case to 
recommend. . . ” the action. 

Thirdly, the Allied and Associated 
Powers on the one hand, and the Cen- 
tral Powers on the other, found it 
necessary to pool their resources, or, at 
least, their mutual military knowledge 
and information. This proposition 1s 
equally important in peace, and found 
expression in the articles that deal with 
the establishment of the League Secre- 
tariat (Article 6), with the mandatory 
commissions (Article 22), with the reg- 
ulation of conditions concerning labor, 
women and children (Article 23) and 
the establishment of an international 
labor bureau (Article 24). These last 
provisions are without doubt largely the 
result of the fact that an international 
labor conference was held in Geneva, 
Switzerland, during the early days of 
the peace parley. 

Self-Determination 

Two other vital peace problems had 
their origins in the war schemes and 
plans of the Allies. First, the prin- 
ciple of self-determination, sponsored, 
nurtured, and even coaxed as an aid to 
the winning of the war, later became a 
veritable nightmare for the victors. 


Czechoslavia, Poland, Jugoslavia, and 
many others are all “children of the 
storm.” They are the raison d’etre of 
Article 10 and similar guarantees for 
the small nations. 


Secondly, “open covenants of peace, 
openly arrived at, and no secret diplo- 
macy in the future.” Such is Point 1 
of Wilson’s famous war aims—no bet- 
ter ideal for the preservation of peace, 
especially in the light of the world 
crisis of 1914. In war it was a power- 
ful grenade with which to pelt the 
enemy, but political dynamite when 
taken into an Old World peace confer- 
ence. Out of it came Article 8, which 
provides for the reduction of national 
armaments and full and frank exchange 
of information as to the scale of their 
armaments. Out of this demand for 
open diplomacy came also Article 18 
providing for the registration of all 
treaties and international agreements. 
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The Empire State Cleans House 


HE most sweeping reorganization 

of a state government in the his- 
tory of the Union was forecast when 
the New York State Reorganization 
Commission, headed by Charles Evans 
Hughes, made its report to the Legis- 
lature. It will now be embodied in the 
form of bills which will probably be 
passed without serious change. 

The aim of the recommended reforms 
is to centralize the state government in 
the interest of greater efficiency, as 
authorized in a constitutional amend- 
ment passed by the voters last year— 
he so-called “short ballot’ principle. 
More than 120 existing departments, 
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commissions, and bureaus are to be con- 
solidated into eighteen responsible de- 
partments. Under the old system scores 
of offices are filled by elective can- 
didates of whom the voters never heard 
and about whose duties they can know 
nothing. Many other offices are po- 
litical plums filled by appointments of 
the legislature. ‘The new plan clears 
away all this underbrush at a stroke. 
The voter will vote for but four im- 
portant offices—the governor, the lieu- 
tenant governor, the controller, and the 
attorney-general. Most of the other 
departments, including taxation, public 


works, conservation, correction, and 
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A Typicat American Lone Ba.Ltor 


This ballot, from a Los Angeles election district shows how the average voter is compelled to pass 
upon hundreds of meaningless names for unimportant offices, as well as complicated legal questions. 
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health, will be filled by appointees of 
the governor, removable at his will. 
The governor’s term is lengthened from 
two to four years, though no recom- 
mendation was made as to whether or 
not he should be elected in presidential 
years. A plan for an executive budget 
is introduced. The present State 
Water Power Commission is supplanted 
by a body more responsible to the gov- 
ernor, who will have power to veto 
leases. The State Transit Commission 
regulating the New York subways is 
retained, despite the City’s desire for 
“home rule” in transit operation. The 
reorganization provisions are:to go into 
effect January 1, 1927, when the terms 
of the present state officials expire. 
(Concluded on Page 24)' 
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A distinguished Republican, for- 
mer Supreme Court Justice and 
Governor, who as head of the 
Stata Reconstruction Commission 
accomplished a great civic job. 
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An EnGuisH SuHort Ba.tiot 


Showing how but one important 
office (Member of Parliament) 
is voted on at one time. 








Dr. Joun J. Ticert 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, who directs 
the existing Federal Bureau of Education. 





The tendency to multiply governmental 
agencies at Washington is a dangerous one. 





Dr. Georce D. Srrayer 
Who is leading the N. E. A. campaign for 
a Department of Education. 





THE SCHOLASTIC 


The Constitution, Congress, 
and the Schools 


By Thomas Reed Powell, Ph.D., Professor of Law, Harvard Law School 


OR several years there ;has been 

an active movement to create a 
federal Department of Education and 
it is usually urged that the head of the 
department be made a member of the 
President’s cabinet. The measure has 
earnest adherents and vigorous op- 
ponents. Of its practical merits and de- 
merits it may be observed that it is as 
true of this as of most public issues 
that “there is much to be said on both 
sides.” 


The opponents of the proposed plan 
contend that it is unconstitutional. The 
argument is that Congress has power 
only over designated subject matters, 
and that education is not one of them. 
Powers not delegated to Congress are 
reserved to the States. Power over 
education is not delegated to Congress. 
Therefore it is reserved to the states. 
Q. E. D. 

Unfortunately the issue is not so 
simple as this. Power over agriculture 
is not delegated to Congress. Never- 
theless we have a Department of Agri- 
culture, and the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has a seat in the Cabinet. We 
have what are called state agricultural 
colleges, but these colleges receive an- 
nual gifts from the United States and 
many of them would suffer seriously if 
federal aid were withdrawn. The sci- 
entific work done under the auspices of 
the United States or with the financial 
aid of the United States has been of 
immense aid to the agriculture of the 
country. Yet how can it be that Con- 
gress can do these things for agricul- 
ture and for agricultural education if 
Congress does not possess power under 
the Constitution to regulate agriculture? 

The answer is that the power of Con- 
gress to appropriate money is broader 
than its power to regulate. The Con- 
stitution says that ‘““The Congress shall 
have Power to lay and collect Taxes, 
Duties, Imposts and Excises, to pay 
the Debts and provide for the common 
Defense and General Welfare of the 
United States.” Though in our early 
history it was contended by some that 
Congress may not appropriate money 
in aid of a purpose not within its direct 
regulatory power, this was vigorously 
denied by others. Whatever the rela- 
tive merit of the contending arguments, 
Congress has in fact often aided enter- 
prises which it could not regulate. 

The question of the constitutional 
propriety of such expenditures was 
raised in the Supreme Court a few 





years ago in objections to the so-called 
Maternity Act. This statute appropri- 
ates funds of the United States to co- 
operate with the several states to re- 
duce maternal and infant mortality and 
to protect the health of mothers and 
babies. Federal money goes only to 
states which accept the plan and join 
in making contributions. A_ federa) 
bureau co-operates with state officials, 
and this bureau may withhold federal 
funds whenever it finds that the work 
in any state is not properly performed. 


This case raised squerely the consti- 
tutional issue, but the Supreme Court 
did not pass upon it. It decided that 
neither a State nor a taxpayer of the 
United States has any standing in court 
to raise such an issue. This means 
that so long as federal officials go ahead 
and expend the appropriations of Con- 
gress, no one can question whether they 
are for a proper purpose. Thus it is 
likely that we shall never have a Su- 
preme Court decision interpreting this 
important clause of the Constitution as 
to the purposes for which the United 
States may expend its funds. The issue 
will continue to be settled by political 
practice as it has been settled hitherto. 
If by chance the issue should in some 
way get to the Supreme Court, it is un- 
thinkable that the judges would put an 
end to the system of federal aid which 
has so long been in actual operation. 


A different question would be raised 
if Congress should restrict national ex- 
penditures for agriculture or for edu- 
cation on the basis of conditions which 
have nothing to do with agriculture or 
education. The power of the purse may 
operate in fact as a regulatory power, 
though it is not one in theory. States 
might be so anxious for federal aid that 
they would comply with all sorts of 
conditions to get it. As a matter of con- 
stitutional morality, it would clearly b: 
opposed to the spirit of the Constitution 
to confine federal expenditures to those 
states which should elect governors o 
a designated political party or should 
have the type of divorce law specifiec 
by Congress. Any conditions on re 
ceiving federal funds for education 
should be confined to matters related 
closely to education. Congress should 
not use gifts for one purpose as a bait 
to induce the states to comply with its 
desires on other purposes. This would 
in all substance be unconstitutional, 
even though it might not be possible to 
bring the issue to the Supreme Court- 
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Shall We Have aSecretary of Education? 


An Informal Debate 


RESOLVE)): That the United States should have a Department of 


Education win a Secretary in the President’s Cabinet. 


Affirmative Brief 


1. The present educational policy of the 

United States is totally inadequate. 

A. The Bureau of Education is depend- 
ent on an unrelated department and 
has not sufficient expert personnel or 
appropriations. 

B. Education should be given the pres- 
tige and support accorded to a Cab- 
inet department. 

C. Other great nations have found the 
policy of a centralized ministry of 
education advantageous. 

The United States is faced with serious 

educational defects which can only be 

met by national action. 
A. Illiteracy. 
B. Large unassimiliated foreign groups. 
C. Poor physical condition of people. 
D. Lack of competent teachers. 
E. Inequality of state and rural schools. 
3. Such a policy would be both constitu- 
tional and fundamentally democratic. 
It would not deprive the states of 
their just powers and responsibilities 
for education. 

B. The Curtis-Reed bill removes all pos- 
sible danger of federal control. 

C. It would give every American child 
an equal chance for an education, 


tS 


This question has been the subject of 
one of the bitterest conflicts in the his- 
tory of Congress. It is not yet settled, 
but there is considerable likelihood that 
Congress will take some action during 
its present session on the Curtis-Green 
bill, the present form of the question. 
The following materiai has been com- 
piled by the “Scholastic” not as a for- 
mal argument for either side, but as 
suggestive of further studies. Short 
briefs and reference lists are appended. 


History of the Department Idea 

The bill has had a long history. Few 
know that an independent Department 
of Education was actually established 
in 1867 under a bill presented by Con- 
gressman (later President) Garfield, 
supported by Charles Sumner. It never 
got thoroughly established, but was 
abolished two years later and its func- 
tions transferred to a bureau in the De- 
partment of the Interior, where it has 
remained ever since. 

After that the movement languished 
until 1918, when the National Educa- 
tion Association appointed a “Commis- 
sion on the Emergency in Education,” 
which drafted a bill for a Federal De- 
partment and secured the backing of 
Senator Hoke Smith of Georgia and 
Representative Horace M. Towner of 
Iowa. The Smith-Towner bill, intro- 
duced in the Sixty-sixth Congress, 
underwent various revisions and was 


Negative Brief 


1. A Federal Department of Education is 

unnecessary. 

A. The present Bureau of Education can 
fulfill all the educational functions 
that should be exercised by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

The educational defects of the nation are 

being satisfactorily remedied by state and 

local action and by private agencies. 

A. Illiteracy is being steadily reduced. 

B. Foreign groups are being American- 
ized. 

C. Health conditions are being improved, 

D. The states are raising the standards 
of qualification of teachers and rais- 
ing salary scales. 

E. Backward districts are receiving spe- 
cial attention. 

3. ‘Such a policy is unconstitutional and un- 

democratic. 
It would tend to set up bureaucratic 


NS 


control of the schools from Wash- : 


ington. 

B. It would put politics in education. 

’, It would undermine the rights of re- 
ligious denominations to administer 
their own systems of education, 

D. The Curtis-Reed bill, if passed, 
would ‘be only the first step toward 
a dangerous federal educational ma- 
chine. All the bad provisions of the 
Smith-Towner bill and its successors 
would soon be revived. 

E. It would penalize the progressive and 
prosperous states at the expense of 
the poor and backward states. 








favorably reported by both the House 
and Senate Committees on Education, 
but did not come to a vote. In various 
incarnations it has reappeared in every 
subsequent session. In the Sixty-sev- 
enth Congress (1921-23) it was the 
Towner-Sterling bill; in the Sixty- 
eighth Congress, the Sterling-Reed bill; 
and in the present (Sixty-ninth) Con- 
gress, the Curtis-Reed bill. 

The Towner-Sterling bill, typical of 
all these proposals until the present 
one, called for not only the creation of 
a Department of Education, but the ap- 
propriation of $100,000,000 for co-op- 
eration with the several states in in- 
struction of illiterates, Americanization 
of immigrants, partial payment of 
teachers’ salaries in poor and backward 
rural districts, teacher training, and 
physical education. This sum was to be 
available for apportionment to those 
states which met certain legal require- 
ments, as a 24-week school term, a 
compulsory attendance law, and Eng- 
lish as the basic language of instruction, 
and which appropriated an equal sum 
from state revenues for the same pur- 
poses. The states were to report an- 


nually to the Secretary of Education, 





Miss Mary McSkimmon 


Principal of the Pierce School, Brookline, 
Massachusetts, and President of the National 
Education Association. 
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Strate Epucation Bui_pinc, ALBANY 


Every state has official agencies for the ad- 
ministration of its educational activities. 











H. A. L. FisHer 


Former and present British Ministers of Edu- 


Lorp Percy 


cation. Most countries have such officials. 








but the management of the school sys- 
tems was to remain with the states. 


The New Bill 

Criticism of the federal aid features 
of the various bills has been so strong 
that the Legislative Committee of the 
National Education Association, headed 
by Dr. George W. Strayer, professor of 
education in Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, decided to try a new 
tack in the present session. The Cur- 
tis-Reed bill has eliminated any pro- 
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vision for federal aid to the states. It 
would set up a Secretary of Education 
in the cabinet at $15,000 a year, with 
an assistant secretary at $7,500, and 
an appropriation of $1,500,000, for the 
expenses of the department. It would 
centralize under one head the present 
activities of the Bureau of Education 
(Department of the Interior), the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education 
(an independent body), the Columbia 
Institution for the Deaf, and Howard 
University, the Negro institution at 
Washington. It would create a Fed- 
eral Conference on Education to co- 
ordinate the educational activities of the 
various executive departments, consist- 
ing of one representative from each. 

The opposition to the Federal De- 
partment bills has come mainly from 
two sources: the heads of many of the 
leading universities, including Presi- 
dents Eliot and Lowell of Harvard, 
Hadley of Yale, Woodrow Wilson of 
Princeton, Judson of Chicago, Butler of 
Columbia, and Goodnow of Johns Hop- 
‘kins; and the Catholic and Lutheran 
Churches, which fear the encroachments 
of federal control on their systems of 
parochial schools. There have, of 
course, been outspoken opponents in 
Congress, such as Senators Borah and 
Wadsworth. On the other hand the 
movement has had the support of the 
majority of leaders of professional edu- 
cation in state and municipal positions, 
and of the rank and file of teachers. 
The National Education Association, 
with more than 140,000 members, and 
particularly its Department of Superin- 
tendence which met recently in Wash- 
ington, has gone on record numberless 
times in favor. 

It may be wondered why the pres- 
ent Bureau of Education cannot meet 
the situation. It.might, if adequately 
supported, but its appropriations for all 
purposes are less than $500,000 a year, 
half of which has to go to such non-edt- 
cational functions with which it is sad- 
dled as the reindeer industry of Alaska. 
It cannot begin to make the statistical 
and experimental studies it should of 
many complex problems that are now 
neglected by national agencies. To give 
education the prominence and _ inde- 
pendence it deserves as a function of 
government, it is claimed that a cab- 
inet department is the only solution. 
Some have opposed an increased cab- 
inet as unwieldy, but England has a 
much larger cabinet, and the United 
States is the only major country today 
that does not have a minister of educa- 
tion in its cabinet. 

Weaknesses of American Education 

That there are serious shortcomings 
in our American educational system is 
denied by no informed person. Among 


the evils pointed out as requiring fed- 
eral action for adequate remedy are the 
following: 

1. Illiteracy. By the Census of 1920 
there were in the United States 4,931,- 
095 persons over ten years of age who 
were unable to write or read, or exactly 
6 per cent of the total group. Of these, 
1,925,593 were Negroes, 1,847,172 
were foreign born, and 1,242,572 were 
native-born whites. The total had de- 
creased gradually from more than six 
million in 1900. The Census standards 
of illiteracy are admittedly low. The 
figures represent only those persons 
who confess having had no schooling 
whatever. During the war about 1,600,- 
000 men were examined in the selective 
draft. The illiterates were carefully 
segregated on a basis of ability to read 
newspapers and write simple letters— 
certainly the minimum necessary for ef- 
fective citizenship—and 24.9 per cent 
of the draft were found illiterate. The 
United States has the highest percent- 
age of illiteracy of any of the major 
powers, with the possible exception of 
Italy and Japan. 

2. Americanization. The large for- 
eign-born population of the United 
States (nearly 15,000,000) and the 
even larger number of native-born of 
foreign parentage plainly constitute a 
serious educational problem. Though 
the Immigration Act of 1920 limited 
the namber that may enter the country 
in any year to less than 400,000, the 
immigration of the forty years preced- 
ing had been of low educational quality. 
There were over 1,500,000 persons in 
the United States in 1920 unable to 
speak English. Thousands of these are 
still clustered in clannish racial settle- 
ments, with schools in which English 
is not used. 

3. Qualifications of Teachers. More 
than half the public school teachers in 
many of the states have had less 
than a high school education, and the 
percentage having at least two years of 
college or a normal school education 
is considerably less. In several of the 
southern states the majority of teach- 
ers are scarcely more than boys and 
girls themselves, who have never gone 
beyond the eighth grade in schooling. 
These conditions pertain, of course, 
largely to rural districts. The inade- 
quacy of teachers’ salaries, which makes 
it doubly difficult to obtain competent 
teachers, is a grave problem, although 
salaries since the war have been im- 
proved. But the average teacher’s 
salary in the United States is still only 
$900 a year, and in half the states it 
is less than $600. 

Centralization vs. States’ Rights 


The opposition to the various federal 
education bills centers mainly about the 


the constitutional 


THE SCHOLASTIC 


controversy between central govern- 
ment and states’ rights. Every one 
would like to see these inequalities and 
defects eliminated, but it is felt by 
many that the states, counties, and local 
school districts should pay their own 
way when it comes to schools. The ad- 
vocates of federal aid to the states to 
equalize their educational facilities 
claim that such aid would not violate 
provisions which 
clearly deny to the federal government 
powers not specifically mentioned, in- 
cluding education. This question of the 
constitutionality of the federal-aid prin 
ciple is dealt with in the preceding 
article by Dr. Powell. 

But the inevitable tendency of fed 
eralization, say the states’ rights cham 
pions, is to undermine the liberties and 
the responsibilities of local government, 
and to set up an autocratic, bureau 
cratic system under which a little group 
of political appointees at Washington, 
easily dominated by interests and or 
ganizations with sinister motives, would 
dictate every fundamental policy in the 
nation’s schools. A Federal Depart- 
ment would never stop, they say, with 
collecting statistics and advising on 
methods, but would “Prussianize” edu- 
cation under a load of deadly paternal- 
ism. The federal dictation of policies 
in denominational schools would be con- 
trary to the spirit of the well-estab- 
lished constitutional principle of the 
separation of church and state. 
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Stalling for Time 


Congress Delays Action on Many Important Issues 
in Hope of Early Adjournment 


‘THE World Court fight and the Tax 

Reduction Bill seem to have taken 
sev much out of Congress that it is hang- 
ing on the ropes with little likelihood 
ot any constructive action during the re- 
mainder of the session. The leaders 
are bending every effort to reach ad- 
journment before the first of June, so 
that they may go home and mend their 
fences for the coming elections. The 
R-publicans have accomplished, every- 
thing they wanted to in this session, and 
the Democrats apparently have no de- 
sire to throw a wrench into the ma- 
chinery. ‘The business before Congress, 
between now and the last of May, will 
consist largely of the following ques- 
tions: 

1. Tariff Investigation. The Senate 
adopted, by a large majority, a resolu- 
tion calling for a sweeping investiga- 
tion of the United States Tariff Com- 
mission. The Commission is appointed 
by the President to study the opera- 
tions of the Fordney-McCumber Tariff 
Law, and to recommend to the Presi- 
dent changes in the tariff rates which 
it finds justified by the changing cir- 
cumstances of supply and demand. The 
President has assumed a large measure 
of personal control over the acts of the 
Tariff Commission, although its judg- 
ments are supposed to be scientific and 
impartial. Men have been removed 
from the Commission or appointed to it, 
largely on the basis of their opinions. 
The Senate resolution is notable in that 
it officially recognizes, for the first 
time, the existence of the “Progressive 
Republican” group. It called for a 
committee of five senators, three Re- 
publicans, and two Democrats, but one 
of the Republicans to be a Progressive. 
The committee appointed by Vice-Pres- 
ident Dawes consists of Senators Wads- 
worth of New York and Reed of Penn- 
sylvania, Republicans; Robinson of Ar- 
kansas, and Bruce of Maryland, Demo- 
crats; and La Follette of Wisconsin, 
Progressive Republican. The presence 
of Senators Robinson and La Follette 
on the Committee assures a lively in- 
quiry. 

2. Farm Relief. Although scores of 
projects aiming to assist the farmer 
have been proposed, it is unlikely that 
any definite action will be taken this 
session. Hearings on various farm bills 
have been held before the House Com- 
mittee of Agriculture, and delegations 
of Middle Western senators and farm 
leaders have presented their case to 


the President. The bill which seems 
to have most chance of favorable action 
is that introduced by Representative 
Dickinson of Iowa, which would set up 
a Federal Farm Board and assure ade- 
quate prices for surplus crops by levy- 
ing an “equalization fee” against the 
farmers and placing it in a revolving 
fund. 

8. The Railroad Labor Bill. The 
Watson-Parker Bill favorably reported 
in the House (Scholastic, March 6, 
page 19), which would abolish the pres- 
ent Railroad Labor Board and set up a 
system of voluntary agreements by re- 
gional and national mediation boards 
has struck a snag in the further debates 
upon it. Not only has a large group 
of railroad executives revolted from 
support of the bill, but other bodies 
have demanded amendments. The 
farmers fear that the bill, if passed in 
its present form, would permit the 
roads to raise freight costs in order to 
meet wage demands of labor, and claim 
that the bill should be so amended that 
the traveling and shipping public will 
be protected against increased rates and 
interrupted service. It is doubtful 
whether final action on the bill will be 
obtained during the present session. 


4. Foreign Debts. The only debt 
settlement now pending .before Con- 
gress is the Italian, which was negoti- 
ated last fall by Secretary Mellon and 
the Debt Funding Commission with the 
Italian Commission, headed by Count 
Volpi, with a very low interest rate for 
the first years on Italy’s total indebt- 
edness to the United States of over 
$2,000,000,000. Although there has 
been much opposition to the Italian 
agreement expressed in the Senate, sev- 
eral senators who threatened to oppose 
the deal have been won over by the Pres- 
ident, and it is probable that it will be 
approved by a small majority. The 
only other foreign debt of importance 
which has not now been refunded, is 
that of France. It is probable that as 
soon as the French political situation 
clears sufficiently to balance the French 
budget, that negotiations will be re- 
sumed at Washington by a French dele- 
gation headed by Ambassador Berenger. 

5. Impeachment. The House Ju- 
diciary Committee, by a vote of fifteen 
to six, recommended the impeachment 
of Federal Judge George W. English 
of the Eastern District of Illinois on 
charges of tyrannical administration of 
the law in his court and improper use 


« 
« 


of government funds in bankruptcy 
cases. It is probable that the House 
will support the impeachment resolu- 
tion, in which case, the Senate, which 
under the Constitution acts as a court 
of impeachment, must hold a session for 
the purpose of trying Judge English. 
This would probably prolong the ses- 
sion of the Senate for several weeks, 
though there is no reason why the 
House of Representatives should re- 
main in Washington during the trial. 
The Senate has tried impeachment cases 
only nine times in its history. The most 
famous of these, of course, was that 
of President Andrew Johnson, who was 


(Concluded on next page) 

















—Hanny in the Philadelphia “Inquirer” 


Back To THE OLp RELIABLE 


The Democrats are still looking for an issue 
and may have to fall back on the tariff nag. 





“Youne Bos” 
The junior Wisconsin Senator was named 
“Progressive” member of a committee to in- 
vestigate the Tariff Commission. 
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Elections Are Coming! 


ogee y” ee 





Gifford Pinchot 


EXT November the voters will de- 
N termine what kind of a Congress 
will sit in Washington during the last 
two years of the Coolidge Administra- 
tion. The House of Representatives is 
safely Republican, and there is no pos- 
sibility of the Administration's hold on 
it being upset, but in the Senate there is 
another story. The terms of one-third 
of the Senators expire every two years, 
so that in every congressional year 
thirty-two seats are to be filled. Of 
those whose terms expire next Novem- 
ber, seven are Democrats from sure 
Democratic States, one is Gerald P. 
Nye of North Dakota, an insurgent 
Republican, and of the twenty-six 
others, eighteen are Coolidge Repub- 
licans, every one of whom has a battle 
on his hands for re-election. 

The present division of the Senate 
is: Republican 56, Democrats 39, 
Farmer Labor 1, giving the Republicans 
a nominal majority of sixteen, but sev- 
eral of the Republicans, like La Fol- 
lette, Norris, ete., are Republican in 
name only and cannot be counted on to 
support the Administration. A very 
slight change in the make-up of the 
body would make it possible for the 
Democrats, combining with the insur- 
gent Republicans, to control, and _ it 
will not be at all surprising if several 
of the Administration senators are not 
in their chairs when the seventieth Con- 
gress convenes on March 4, 1927. 

Among the most prominent Repub- 
lican senators who’must defend their 
seats against strong opposition this fall 
are: Cummins of Iowa, Butler of Mas- 
sachusetts, Wadsworth of. New York, 
Watson of Indiana, Lenroot of Wiscon- 
sin, Willis of Ohio, McKinley of IIli- 
nois, Shortridge of California, and Pep 


George W. Pepper 


William S. Vare 
Tue ‘Turee CAaNpbipates ror THE UNITED States SENATE From PENNSYLVANIA 


per of Pennsylvania. Most of these 
men will have strong opposition in the 
Republican primaries as well as from 
the minority party in the November 
election. 

The senatorial race in Pennsylvania 
is among the first to take shape and 
shows a very interesting line-up, with 
three candidates for the Republican 
nomination. Mr. Pepper, the present 
incumbent, Governor Pinchot, and Rep- 
resentative W. S. Vare of Philadelphia, 
all three give nominal allegiance to 
Coolidge policies, but Pinchot and Pep- 
per are as far apart as the poles on 
most issues, and Pinchot has _ been 
famous for a generation for his radical 
views on conservation, government own- 
ership, welfare and other social ques- 
tions. However, a new issue has been 
dragged into the open in the prohibition 
question, for Congressman Vare, po- 
litical boss of Philadelphia, will run on 
a “wet” platform in favor of modifica- 
tion of the Volstead Act, while Pinchot 
and Pepper are both “dry,” especially 
Pinchot. It is the kind of a situation 
in which anything may happen. 





Stalling for Time 
(Concluded from previous page ) 
impeached but acquitted, in 1868. Six 
other federal judges have also been im- 
peached. The Senate has no power of 
punishment in impeachment cases, be- 
yond removal from office. In _ the 
meantime, the Senate rejected Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s appointment of Judge 
Wallace McCamant of Oregon to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals, which was 


strongly opposed by Senator Johnson 
of California. 
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Deaths of the Month 


Brusiloff, General Alexei A., Russian cav- 


alry leader during the World War, 
March 17. 
Carlisle, Alexander, 72, member of the 


British Privy Council, and engineer who 
designed the Titanic, March 20 

Coolidge, Col. John C., 80, father of the 
President, March 18 


Hamlin, Dr. A. D. F., 71, Professor of 


History of Architecture at Columbia 
University, March 21 
Holly, Miss Marietta, 80, writer, known 


as “Josiah Allen’s Wife,” author of th 
“Samantha Series,” March 

Lee, Sir Sidney; 67, biographer of Shakes- 
peare and editor of the Dictionary of 
National Biography, March 3 

Lloyd, Lieut. Gen. Sir Francis, 72, deco- 
rated for service during the Boer Waz 
and commander of the London distric: 
during the World War, February 26. 

Louise, Dowager Queen of Denmark, 74 
widow of King Frederick VIII, died 
March 20. 

Muller, Lange, 75, Denmark's foremost 
musical composer, February 26. 

Paget, R. Harold, 50, publisher, who had 
just ended three years’ work as editor 
os the “Outline of Christianity,” March 
1 


Ross, David, 91, known as the father of 
the Irish linen trade, March 20. 

Scripps, Edward W., 72, newspaper pub- 
lisher, died aboard his yacht, March 12. 

Singmaster, Rev. Dr. J. A., 73, minister of 
the United Lutheran Church, and presi- 
dent of the Theological Seminary at 
Gettysburg, February 27. 

Small, Albion W., 71, professor of sociology 
at the University of Chicago and editor 
of the “American Journal of Sociology,” 
March 24. 

Wade, J. H., 69, Cleveland philanthrop- 
ist and park donor, died March 6. 

Wainwright, Rear Admiral Richard, 77, 
who was in command of the Maine 
when it was blown up, March 6 








Empire State Cleans House 


(Concluded from Page 19) 


The report has national significance 
not only because New York contains 10 
per cent of the nation’s population and 
has often served as a notable example 
to other state governments, but also be- 
cause of its political history. The need 
for such reorganization has long been 
recognized. Similar changes were pro- 
posed by a constitutional convention 
headed by Elihu Root in 1915, but were 
defeated at the polls on account of some 
unpopular articles. When a Repub- 
lican administration advocated 
solidation, the Democrats opposed it. 
But Alfred E. Smith, the progressive 
‘Tammany Governor, who has held of- 
fice for six out of the last eight years, 
has a passion for efficient administra- 
tion, and made the cause his own. 
Against strong Republican opposition 
he preached reorganization in season 
and out, finally winning the amendment 
and securing the appointment of a non- 
partisan commission under a disting- 
uished Republican, Mr. Hughes, with 
other able men, like Henry L. Stimson, 
Frank L. Polk, Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, George W. Wickersham, John W. 
Davis, and John H. Finley. The re- 
sults have been agreed to in the main by 
both Republicans and Democrats, and 
constitute a great victory for good gov- 
ernment, with credit aplenty for both 
parties. 
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Bubbles from the News Caldron 


The population of the United States 
will be 117,135,817 on July 1, 1926, 
according to the annual estimate just 
made public by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, based on data of births, deaths, 
immigration, etc., since 1920. This is 
a gain of about 11,500,000 since the 
census of 1920. 


The Gooding bill, which would have 
equalized freight rates for “‘short hauls” 
and long transcontinental hauls, thus 
giving the mountain states an advantage 
in Pacific Coast traffic, was defeated in 
the United States Senate. 

1] 

The President announced that he 
would give special consideration to 
Pennsylvania, the South, and the South- 
west in future appointments to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission (Scho- 
lustic, March 20). Senator Reed of 
Pennsylvania won his point, and when 
the name of Thomas F. Woodlock 
came again before the Senate it was 
confirmed with surprisingly little op- 
position. 

A 

The Senate Committee on Privileges 
and Elections reported 10 to 1 that 
Senator Smith W. Brookhart, whose re- 
election last fall was contested by Dan- 
iel F. Steck, the Democratic candidate, 
was not entitled to his seat on the basis 
of a careful recount. It is expected 
that the Senate will unseat Brookhart, 
who will then probably enter the Re- 
publican primaries against Senator AlI- 
bert Cummins, the other Iowa senator. 


Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, the 
“grand old man” of the United States 
Supreme Court, and son of the poet 
Holmes, celebrated his 85th birthday. 
Justice Holmes is a Civil War veteran 
and probably the most learned and be- 
loved figure on the American bench. 





Mr. Justice Hoimegs 


Returns from the March installment 
of income taxes under the new law 
promise to exceed all estimates of the 
Treasury Department. At least $435,- 
000,000 will be collected, despite the 
reduced rates. 

0] 

Governor Miriam A. Ferguson of 
Texas announced that she would seek 
a second term in the next primaries as 
a “vindication” of her record and of 
the family name, blighted by the im- 
peachment of her husband, former Gov- 
ernor James E. Ferguson. 

5 

The Allegheny River ice gorges 
which had inundated Franklin and Oil 
City (Scholastic, March 20), moved 
out with the coming of warmer weather. 
The use of “thermite” and other chem- 
icals had weakened the gorges and con- 
tributed to their break-up. 

1) 

The body of Eugene Field, the child- 
ren’s poet, was enshrined in a specially 
built tomb in a Chicago church, while 
his “Little Boy Blue” was recited as 
a requiem by his eulogist. 

1) 

The Presbyterian and the Reformed 
Churches of America, in joint session 
at Atlantic City, ratified a proposal to 
merge the two bodies. 

10) 

The Opera Players, Inc. began an 
experiment in the production of opera 
on a small scale at moderate prices, at 
the Grove Street Theatre, New York. 

1) 


A stone from the church of Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, in which William Shake- 
speare and his family are buried, was 
presented to the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, New York. 

1} 


The Passion Play of Oberammergau 
will be given again in 1930, according 
to the immemorial decennial custom, de- 
spite pressure to change the date. 


Sir Henry Lunn, a British hotel own- 
er, once a poor missionary, gave his en- 
tire fortune and income except $2500 a 
year for the foundation of a trust fund 
to promote unity among the churches 
and international peace. Another great 
philanthropy came into being when 


John E. Andrus, millionaire chemical 
manufacturer of Yonkers, New York, 
announced that he would bequeath his 
residuary estate, amounting to nearly 
$50,000,000, to found a child welfare 
institution in Westchester County. 
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Johns Hopkins University announced 
at its commemoration day exercises that, 
as rapidly as funds allow, it will dis- 
continue all undergraduate classes of 
the freshman and sophomore years, and 
return to its original policy of intensive 
graduate work, awarding only the de- 
grees of Doctor of Philosophy and Mas- 
ter of Arts or Science. The policy will 
probably be adopted by other .great 
universities. 

B 
Our sun is likely to pass near another 


sun (and thereby destroy the planets), 
every quadrillion years. 





Fortify against 
SATIETY 


With advancing years, too many 
people grow tired of life’s mo- 
notony—the never-ceasing repe- 
tition of uninteresting work and 


duties. The Almighty’s benefi- 
cence is shown in life’s abridge- 
ment to about the maximum of 
70 years. 

But why grow old and listless 
long before reaching this or 
even a more advanced, age? 

Get with an_ ever - expanding 
company, whose growth carries 
with it work of scientific and 
economic value. By so doing 
you will keep young because of 
your advancement in worthwhile 
knowledge; because your interest 
never lags. 

This  soul-stirring 
grand association, account tor 
the happiness and_ sustained 
youthfulness of wide - awake 
Westinghouse employes. ‘They 
live abundantly, never tiring of 
their satisfying work and fine 
comradeship. Why not get the 
rich additional benefit which no 
pay envelope can supply? ‘Then, 
and only then, you are, until a 
ripe old age, a “live one”’. 
Intermediate Training affords 
an opportunity to a very limited 
number of high-school graduates 
to enter the Westinghouse or- 
ganization. 


work, this 
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East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


-Westinghouse- 
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Youth and a Curtain 


(Continued from Page 11) 
play the setting which its action and 
mood demand? Will our audience un- 
derstand and enjoy the piece? What 
other plays will combine with it to form 
a rounded and nicely balanced bill? 


Until the school theatre is firmly es- 
tablished and has a corps of experi- 
enced players and technicians it is wise 
to concentrate upon the production of 
one-act plays. A one-act play is not a 
fraction of a long drama or a full length 
one compressed. It is a distinct dra- 
matic form as different from the three 
or four-act piece as is the short-story 
from the novel. Like the short-story it 
is limited to the creation of a single 
emotional effect. It may be defined as 
a dramatic action in which the material 
is so limited as to permit the demon- 
stration of a single theme and effect 
within the time usually allotted to one 
act of a full-length play. The brevity, 
unity, and effectiveness of the one-act 
play make it an admirable device for 
the training of newcomers to the stage. 

Another virtue of a one-act produc- 
tion policy which should recommend it 
to the school theatre is the opportunity 
for employment of many players and 
for parallelism in preparation. The 
long play with a small cast gives only 
a few students a chance to act; the long 
play with a large cast is difficult to re- 
hearse and direct, expensive to costume 
and mount, and ill-calculated to give the 
amateur actor the personal instruction 
which he ought to have. On the other 
hand, a one-act production enlists a 
large number of students and, by rea- 
son of its plastic rehearsal system, per- 
mits the director to give close attention 
to the individual training of players. A 
number of one-act plays can be pre- 
pared simultaneously by independent 
casts; and, as soon as two or three are 
ready, a public presentation may be 
made. 


The usual one-act bill consists of 
three plays: a popular formula calls 
for a tragedy, a drama, and a comedy 
or farce-comedy to be performed in the 
order named. No hard and fast rule 
can be laid down, since the result de- 
pends much more upon the respective 
characters and contents of the plays 
than upon the theoretical types to which 
they belong. The director must learn 
for himself by study and experiment 
what arrangements are most likely to 
be successful.* 

The next step is to get permission to 
use the plays which have been chosen. 

4 The best bill, all things considered, is 
the one in which a theme or some phase 
of a theme is common to all the plays 
presented, and in which the concrete ex- 


emplifications of that theme are as di- 
verse as possible. 


Most modern plays worth producing are 
copyrighted, and may be produced in 
public only upon payment of a fee to 
their proprietors. The customary fee 
for a single performance of a one-act 
play is ten dollars with reductions for 
additional presentations. To present a 
play without payment of the stipulated 
royalty is morally wrong and legally 
dangerous. Stealing the fruit of an 
author’s genius is no less reprehensible 
than picking his purse. Amateur pro- 
ducers are sometimes lax in discharging 
their obligations to those whose work 
they use. Personal honor and respect 
for the good name of the school demand 
that royalties be paid promptly. 


Production 


The aim of this series is to indicate 
where the school theatre worker can 
find the information which he needs, 
thus conserving space for matters not 
dealt with elsewhere or are not easily 
accessible. There is no need here for 
a detailed discussion of the technique of 
casting, rehearsing, and directing a play 
or the methods to be used in training 
players. Considerable literature on 
these subjects is available in any good 
library (see Bibliography at end). 
Acting and Play Production, by An- 
drews and Weirick, is in many respects 
the most helpful guide in matters of 
casting, coaching, and rehearsal. A 
careful study of chapters five, one, two, 
and three, in the order named, is recom- 
mended. Chapter five in Stratton’s 
Producing in Little Theatres, and chap- 
ter four in Taylor’s Practical Stage Di- 
recting for Amateurs,. contain sound 
advice. 

Competition for places is to be en- 
couraged in the school theatre provided 
that it does not exaggerate the impor- 
tance of individuals, or endanger the 
spirit of team-play. Titles such 
as “star,” “leading man or woman,” and 
the like should not be given even in 
jest. Every student who has worked 
faithfully to make a production de- 
serves recognition; but no student ought 
to be singled out for special notice. It 
is a good plan to print the table of char- 
acters from the play-book, followed by 
an alphabetical list of all the players— 
understudies and substitutes as well as 
regulars—under some such statement 





5 “Section 4966: Any person publicly 
performing or representing any dramatic 
or musical composition for which copy- 
right has been obtained, without consent 
of the proprietor of said dramatic or musi- 
cal composition, or his heirs and assigns, 
shall be liable for damages thereof, such 
damages in all cases to be assessed at 
such sum, not less than one hundred dol- 
lars for the first and fifty dollars for every 
subsequent performance, as to the court 
shall appear to be just. If the unlawful 
performance and representation be wilful 
and for profit, such person or persons 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
upon conviction shall be imprisoned for a 
period not exceeding one year.’—U. S. Re- 
vised Statutes: Title 60, Chap. 3 
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as: “The cast of this play is chosen 
from among the following players.” 


A few miscellaneous suggestions 
which may be helpful but which are no! 
commonly mentioned in the hand-book,. 
are the following: Never call for “try 
outs” a larger number of candidate 
than can be heard in the period as 
signed. Nothing is more productive o/ 
discouragement, lost interest, and weak 
ened discipline. Players should never 
be permitted to memorize lines unt'! 
after they have “walked through” th: 
play several times and are thoroughly 
familiar with the general “business”’ in: 
volved. Parts ought never to be studie«! 
line by line or page by page. Ninety 
per cent of cases of memory-laps:, 
stage-fright, self-consciousness, and 
awkward blundering in amateur per- 
formanees is due to this mistaken prac- 
tice. The proper way of learning a 
part is to read over it again and again 
as a whole, going through the associat- 
ed gestures and business—mentally at 
least—each time. The more frequently 
one can persuade a friend to “feed 
cues” during the study, the better. Use 
the actual stage for rehearsal whenever 
possible. When that is impracticable, 
use the largest room to be had and 
chalk a full-sized plan of the stage and 
setting on the floor. If a play calls for 
costumes or accessories which are un- 
familiar to the players—for example, 
classic draperies, sabots, top hats, far- 
thingales, fans, side-arms, crutches, 
snuff boxes, and the like—begin to use 
them early in the training period so that 
the actors will become accustomed to 
them. This may be out of the question 
when costumes must be hired; but, with 
a little ingenuity, one can devise make- 
shifts which will duplicate the diffi- 
culties of the actual dress. 


Set an exact time for rehearsals, 
begin on the minute, keep things moving 
briskly, and stop before fatigue sets in. 
Establish a “routine” for the play in 
hand and follow it consistently at every 
meeting of the cast. Do not risk over- 
training by calling too frequent re- 
hearsals during the earlier stages of 
preparation or by unduly prolonging 
those called. Actors, like athletes, «re 
likely to “go stale” if intensive train- 
ing is begun prematurely or is too long 
continued. Short, brisk rehearsi.|s 
daily in the final period of preparat on 
are good policy. Players should be «1- 
couraged to work in the technical «- 
partment, and technicians should be |d 
to try their skill at acting; but no one 
should be permitted to do both kinds of 
work in a given play or bill. Amateurs 
have a tendency to speak too rapid'y 
and to play too slowly. These fau'ts 
can be corrected only by attentive ef- 
fort and patient coaching. Amateurs 
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are prone, also, to over-do make-up. 
The minimum necessary to establish 
the physical appearance of a character 
and to compensate for the false values 
of artificial lighting, is sufficient. Bet- 
ter too little make-up than too much. 


Costume 


The three great C’s of stage costum- 
ing are Cut, Color, and Composition. 
‘he cut or silhouette is the basic char- 
acter of the dress, the index to its his- 
toric period and use. If it be false, 
neither detail nor beauty of material 
cain hide the fault or compensate for it. 
Next in importance is color. It should 
be clean, pleasant to the eye, appropri- 

e to the character of the wearer, and 
chosen to enforce, not to distort the sil- 
houette. The lines and colors of a cos- 
tume should compose within it, with 
other costumes used on stage at the 
same time, and with the setting, so that 
there will be a beautiful and satisfying 
stage picture at every moment of the 
play action. As far as is possible cos- 
tumes should be designed as integral 
parts of the stage setting: The dresses 
should be made especially for that play. 
It is hard to get satisfactory results 
with stock or rented costumes. Almost 
any garb likely to be needed can be 
made wholly or in part by school people 
or by someone under their direction. 
The school theatre should patronize the 
professional costumer only when it 
must; and when it does, should be cer- 
tain to deal only with the best houses. 


Costumes should be simple in line 
and color with all unnecessary trimming 
eliminated. Totality of effect, not de- 
tail, is desired. Expensive fabrics and 
trimmings are quite unnecessary. Cot- 
ton velours or even flannelette, properly 
dyed and lighted, will give the effect of 
costly velvet; brocades, damasks, and 
embroidered stuffs can be created with 
paint and stencil; mercerized cotton and 
sateen become silk and satin; an old 
sweater, dipped in aluminum radiator 
paint and fringed with ring-mesh sink- 
scourers, is transformed into a coat of 
knightly mail; oil-cloth or Sanitas does 
duty for leather; and all “the wealth of 
Ormuz and Ind” can be simulated with 
jewels of sealing wax and a little gold- 
bronze paint. Thin sheet lead, cut and 
gilded, makes excellent crowns; uphol- 
sterer’s webbing does nicely for girdles 
and cross-belts; and even the humble 
gum drop is not to be despised as a gem 
on the sword-hilt of a sultan. Avoid 
crepe paper as. you would the plague. 
Use ‘ ‘pure” color, keeping it solid and 
witl: contrasting hues used only as ac- 
cen's, wherever possible. Be sure that 
it remains true under the lighting. 

( sstume books are usually expensive, 
and some of them are hard to come by 


at any cost. The best work on historic 
dress published at a modest price is 
Hottenroth’s Le Costume chez les 
Peuples Anciens et Modernes. It is 
filled with excellent drawings in black 
and in color. But costume plates should 
be used with caution. Most of them re- 
quire to be greatly simplified for stage 
use. Costumes may be designed by 
actual draping on the figures of those 
who are to wear them or upon paper. 
The amateur should avoid the distorted, 
sketchy type of costume figure met with 
in current magazines. A sound, normal, 
anatomical drawing of the undraped 
body is the safest base for design. 

Above all things remember that cos- 
tume, like scenery, is worthy only in 
so far as it contributes to the beauty 
and truth of the play. Respect and use 
it as a valuable tool, but never employ 
it for its own sake or permit it to dom- 
inate the stage. 
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THE ROMANCE OF 
LIFE INSURANCE 





“9 
Che Abbe 
Pascal 


Pascal, an old French abbe living 
in 1654, proved that by observing a 
sufficiently large number of happen- 
ings in the past he could, with pre- 
cision, predict the number of hap- 
penings in the future. 


While nothing is more uncertain 
than the duration of a single life, 
nothing is more certain than the 
number of deaths which will hap- 
pen over a given number of years. 


Today, we have reached an ad- 
vanced stage in the methods used to 
combat that ‘‘master upsetter of 
human plans—Chance.”’ 


Scientific investigation is respon- 
sible for the American Experience 
Table of Mortality upon which the 
modern service of life insurance is 
based. 


If you are further interested in 
the romance of life insurance, write 
for our free booklet and remember; 
when you think of insurance, think 
of Perfect Protection. 


[RELIANCE 
LIFE 


RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PITTSBURGH 


Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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DO YOU NEED SCHOOL 
OR COLLEGE CREDITS? 


Che University School 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Individual instruction by the hour 
DALTON PLAN 
This Summer, June 21—Sept. 17. 


Last summer 70 students secured 
school or college credits 
Telephone Schenley 9467 

5711 Howe St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Regular Session 
September 22, 1926 — June 17, 1927 














Kiskiminetas 


A College Preparatory School 
for Boys. A Kiski graduate is 
thoroughly prepared to enter any 
American College or University. 

Small classes, unusual equipment 
and individual instruction, make 
Kiski a real home school. 





For catalogue address 


A. W. WILSON, Jr., Pres. 


SALTSBURG, PA. 
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CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY | 


College of Engineering 
College of Industries 





College of Fine Arts 
Margaret Morrison Carnegie College 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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University ot Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Offers instruction in twelve 
thoroughly organized schools 


For information, address 
The Registrar 
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~ 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





All the usual University 
Departments. Write for 
| advice and _ information | 
concerning courses pre- 
paring for the work you 
wish to do in the future. 


| Summer Session July 6 to Aug. 14 
—— 


Class Rings and Pins 
Largest Catalog Issued—FREE 
Samples loaned class officers. Prices $.20 to $8.00 



































each. No order for class,~ mA 
society or club emblems too 
Cy large or too small. Special 
designs made on request. 
re “ 
OE | METALARTS CO., inc., 7736 South Ave. 
. Rochester, N. Y. 











The Drama of American 
Independence 
(Concluded from Page 9) 


our country. Save or we perish! I speak 
for the army, sir, in this petition which I 
hand you. 

GENERAL WASHINGTON: (Washington reads 
the paper, throws it down and stamps on it.) 
It is with astonishment that I have listened 
to the sentiments which you have just uttered. 
Be assured, sir, that no occurrence in the 
course of the war has given me more pain- 
ful sensations. I must view the suggestion 
with abhorrence and reprehend it with 
severity. The responsibility for the non-pay- 
ment of the soldiers does not rest with Con- 
gress alone, but with our form of Federal 
Government, which does not allow Congress 
to raise money from the States by taxes. I 
am at a loss to conceive how my conduct 
could have given encouragement to an idea 
which to me seems to threaten the greatest 
evils of our country. At the same time, in 
justice to my own feelings, I must add that 
no man possesses a more sincere wish to see 
ample justice done to the army than I do, 
and, as far as my powers and influence in a 
constitutional way extend, they shall be em- 
ployed to the utmost of my ability to effect it. 
Let me conjure you, then, if you have any 
regard for your country, any concern for 
yourself or posterity, or respect for me, to 
banish these thoughts of a monarchy and a 
king from your mind. Never again com- 
municate, as from yourself or from anyone 
else, a sentiment of like nature. 

CoLoneL NicoLA: General Washington, I 
beg pardon if I have offended you or made 
an unwise offer. I shall report your views on 
this matter to the army. I hope you will for- 
give me, sir. (Nicola departs.) 

GENERAL WASHINGTON: (Seating himself at 
his table and speaking with determination.) 
God being my helper I shall do all in my 
power to establish a government that derives 
its just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned. (While Washingtom reflects on the 
situation the first stanza of America is sung 
or chanted by a well-trained chorus or quar- 
tette from the side and back wings of the 
stage. Curtain.) 





Hark Ye! 


Contestants for the Student Written 
Number of the Scholastic 


Here is an opportunity to try 
your hand at a new kind of writ- 
ing. The advertising manager 
of the Calumet Baking Powder 
Company was so impressed by 
the material written for the last 
student number that he has of- 
fered a prize of $5.00 for the best 
half-page advertisement written 
for Calumet Baking Powder and 
submitted to the Scholastic for 
the student number. 


Study the Calumet advertise- 
ments! Then write one yourself. 
Here is a new field for high 


school student achievement. Mail 
your advertisement no later than 
April 15, 1926 to the 


Contest Editor, The Scholastic, 
Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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On Judging an Essay 
(Concluded from Page 7) 


“If you can avoid prejudices,” he 
says, ‘“‘the prejudices of the place where 
you were born, the prejudices of the 
university whither chance sent you, th: 
prejudices that came to you by way o 
inheritance, and the prejudices you hav: 
picked up on your own account as yo 
went along—if you can give all thes. 
the slip, you may, with luck, be righ 
nine times out of ten in your judgmen 
of a dead author, and perhaps thre: 
times out of seven in your judgment o/ 
a living one.” 

Which is a generous computation. 

To conclude with a few words on 
living American essayists, and _ the 
methods by which they win and hold 
their public. Mr. Christopher Morley 
buys some “two for five’ Christmas 
cards, or he takes a small boy to the 
zoo, and he finds in either of these in- 
cidents material for a gay little essay. 
Katharine Fullerton Gerould considers 
the working of prohibition, or the high 
cost of living, and writes with amazing 
originality about these not very orig- 
inal themes. Mr. Samuel McChord 
Crothers takes down from his shelf 
“The Pirate’s Own Book,’ and com- 
ments humorously and sympathetically 
upon a class of men who worked hard 
for the hanging they too often escaped. 
Properly speaking, Mrs. Gerould has 
slipped the boundaries of essay-writing; 
but she has more of value to tell us than 
have the other two. There is a biting 
pungency, a half-scornful clarity of 
thought in all she writes. It takes in- 
telligence to enjoy her work, but that 
is no good reason for avoiding it. 

As a matter of fact, intelligence can- 
not be left out of the reckoning. Read- 
ing is not a duty. It is a human de- 
light, or it is nothing. We must con- 
cede that the pleasure of reading a good 
book is greater than the pleasure of 
reading a bad one. It is not only a 
different sort of pleasure; it is a bigger 
sort. Therefore is a knowledge of good 
books essential to the enjoyment of (he 
reading world. 





Students __ In your spare tim: 


make money selling 
ARBO and MATCHIT, new and fas 
cinating nature study games. Every 
home a prospect. Write today for full 
particulars, giving school and home ad- 
dress. 


Scholastic Publishing Company, Games 
Dept., Wabash Bldg., Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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High Finance 
By William B. Pierce 


1. After two years with no deposits 
nor withdrawals, a boy had his savings 
bank book made up. The four divi- 
lends amounted to just $7.00, the bank 
paying 2% every six months on the 
mount of balance to the left of the 
lecimal point. How much has he now 
n deposit ? 

2. Three nickels lie flat on a plate, 

ich tangent to the other two. A fourth 
rolls once around the resulting clover 
l-af group, sliding on the plate, but not 
on the edges of the three nickels. How 
many times does the rolling nickel 
rotate? 


3. Can you untangle this? What is 

: sum of the digits of the sum of all 
the different numbers you can make 
from three twos? 


t. A two ton automobile rounds a 
curve of 50 ft. radius at the rate of 15 
miles per hour. How many pounds 
side-thrust, due to centrifugal force, is 
there on the tires? 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number 
lL. 3 


4 


The pieces do not fit together exactly. 
3. 28 (1-+\/2)=67.59 miles. 
+. 30 times. 


Last time the Puzzle Editor offered half a 
solution for Puzzle 4 in the March 6 issue, 
and this time offers the rest. Meanwhile, 
he has discovered a regrettable error in the 
printing of the second of the three original 
quotations, which should read: x2-++-xz+ 
28. Here is the second half of the solution. 
Can any one find a more direct way to solve 
the set? 


oa 
z-— 


z=y—3/y, y2+(y2—3) + (y—3/y) 2=19, 
3y 4 28y2+9=0, 


y=+3 or +1/3y/3, z=y—3/y=+2 or 


+8/3 V3. 


x=2y—z=-4 or + 10/3 .. 


Science note: A certain fungus has been 
found to give forth light without heat, a re- 
sult never yet attained by man-made ap- 
paratus, 








‘Silver Pencilings”’ 
Reviewed by Orton Lowe 


When Stevenson said that a poet dies 
young in every one of us, the Scholastic 
had not carried forward a contest in 
wriiing poetry, “Creative Youth” had 
noi yet appeared from the Lincoln 
School, nor had “Silver Pencilings” 
been compiled by the High School of 
Couimerce, of Portland. If he could 
go «gain “Across the Plains,’ not by 


immigrant train but forty years later 
by airplane, he would find a succession 
of youthful poets from Tom Prideaux 
at the New York gateway, and Dorothy 
Emerson in the Monongahela valley all 
the way across the continent to where 
Faye Howe and Kenneth Collins, 
flanked by Mount Hood and the Pacific, 
create verses for “Silver Pencilings.” 
By some means or other the young 
poets are beginning to be conserved in 
American secondary schools. 

“Silver Pencilings” is evidence that 
the Portland school has done well in 
discovering young poets native among 
its students. As the _ introduction 
phrases it, “The outstanding fact is 
this—that there should be found among 
the student body of one of our city’s 
institutions enough of the lyric urge to 
produce a volume of this kind.” The 
verses in the modest volume are desig- 
nated as the “first uncertain songs of 
young singers but newly conscious of 
their power.” To even a casual reader 
and lover of good verse, there needs to 
be no other justification for the pub- 
lication of the three-score poems than 
the intrinsic merit of many of them. 












We hear a great deal 
about close harmony 
these days—on the 
Stage,in the movies, 
over the radio. But in 
music and sentiment, 
appreciationandunder- 
standing, nothing can 
equal the close harmo- 
| Ny enjoyed by those 
| who play the Hohner 
| Harmonica. 








Hohner Harmonicas are 
| @ joy to play and a joy to 
|| listen to. Played alone, or 
| in conjunction with other 
musical instruments, they 
arecapableof interpreting 
all that is best in music, 
whether it be popular, 
classical or operatic com- 
Position. 





Ask for a Copy! 
This interesting and 
helpful instruction 


book, containing 
charts, pictures, and 
musical selections, 
will enable you to 
play a Hohner Har- 
monica with anease 
that is most surpris- 
ing. Ask for a copy! 


Anyonecanlearntoplay 
a Hohner with the aid of 
the Free Instruction Book, 
available at all leading 
dealers. If your dealer is 
out of copies, write ta 
M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 235 
114 East 16th St..NewYork. 




















“It Was 
Your Dad’s 
Insurance, My Lad!”’ 


So spoke the friend to the 
young man whose successful 
business ventures had cre- 
ated a stir in the industrial 


world. ‘Your Dad’s insur- 


ance gave you the education 
and the financial backing to 


make this success possible.” 


7 


Ask your Dad if he 
has arranged for you 
to begin your business 
career unhandicapped. 
An insurance policy 
may be obtained to 
guarantee your educa- 
tion and your start in 
the industrial world. 
Suggest to him that 
he obtain information 
from 


Standard Life 


Insurance Co. 
OF AMERICA 


Home Office 
PITTSBURGH 








bo 
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Wood-Magic 


(Continued from Page 4) 


official entrance of their daughter, 
Amanda, into a social life which she 
had permeated unofficially for several 
years. The house was sizzling full of 
people. Those who were jammed in 
the parlour tried to get into the dining- 
room, and those who were packed in the 
dining-room struggled to escape, hold- 
ing plates of stratified cake and liqui- 
fied ice cream high above their neigh- 
bours’ heads like signals of danger and 
distress. Everybody was talking at the 
same time, in a loud, shrill voice, and 
nobody listened to what anybody else 
was saying. But it did not matter, for 
they all said the same things. 

“Elegant house for a party, so full 
of—” “How perfectly lovely Amanda 
Wilson looks in that—”’ ‘“Awfully 
warm day! Were you at the Tompkins’ 
last—" “Wilson’s Emporium must be 
doing good business to keep up all 
this— “Hear he’s going to enlarge 
the store and take Luke Woods into 
the—” “Shouldn’t wonder if there 
might be a wedding here before next—”’ 

The tide of chatter rose and swelled 
and ebbed and suddenly sank away. At 
six o'clock, the minister and two maiden 
ladies in black silk with lilac ribbons, 
laid down their last plates of ice cream 
and said they thought they must be 
going. Amanda and her mother preened 
their dresses and patted their hair. 
“Come into the study,” said Mr. Wil- 
son to Luke. “I want to have a talk 
with you.” 

The little bookless room called the 
study, was the one that kept its eye on 
the shop and the business away down 
the street. You could see the brick 
front, and the plate-glass windows, and 
part of the gilt sign. 

“Pretty good store,” said Mr. Wil- 
son, jingling the keys in his pocket, 
“does the biggest trade in the country, 
biggest but one in the whole state, I 
guess. And I must say, Luke Woods, 
you've done your share, these last five 
years, in building it up. Never had a 
clerk work so hard and so steady. 
You've got good business sense, I 
guess.” 

“T’m glad you think so,’ said Luke. 
“TI did as well as I could.” 

“Yes,” said the elder man, “and now 
I’m about ready to take you in with 
me, give you a share in the business. 
I want some one to help me run it, 
make it larger. We can double it, easy, 
if we stick to it and spread out. No 
reason why you shouldn’t make a for- 
tune out of it, and have a house just 
like this on the other corner, when 
you're my age.” 


Luke’s thoughts were wandering a 
little. They went out from the stuffy 
room, beyond the dusty street, and the 
jangling cars, and the gilt sign, and the 
shop full of dry-goods and notions, and 
the high desks in the office—out to the 
dim, cool forest, where Snowberry and 
Partridge-berry and Wood-Magic grow. 
He heard the free winds rushing over 
the tree tops, and saw the trail wind- 
ing away before him in the green shade. 

“You are very kind,” said he, “I 
hope you will not be disappointed in 
me. Sometimes I think perhaps—” 

“Not at all, not at all,’ said the 
other. “It’s all right. You're well 
fitted for it. And then, there’s another 
thing. I guess you like my daughter, 
Amanda, pretty well. Eh? I’ve 
watched you, young man. I’ve had my 
eye on you! Now, of course, I can’t 
say much about it—never can be sure 
of these kind of things, you know—but 
if you and she—” 

The voice went on rolling out words 
complacently. But something strange 
was working in Luke’s blood, and other 
voices were sounding faintly in his ears. 
He heard the lisping of the leaves of 
the little poplar-trees, the whistle of the 
black duck’s wings as he circled in the 
air, the distant drumming of the grouse 
on his log, the rumble of the water- 
fall in the River of Rocks. The spray 
cooled his face. He saw the fish rising 
along the pool, and a stag feeding 
among the lily-pads. 

“T don’t know how to thank you, Mr. 
Wilson,” said he at last, when the elder 
man stopped talking. “You have cer- 
tainly treated me most generously. The 
only question is, whether—But tomor- 
row night, I think, with your consent, 
I will speak to your daughter. Tonight 
I am going down to the store; there is 
a good deal of work to do on the 
books.” 

But when Luke came to the store, he 
did not go in. He walked along the 
street till he came to the river. 

The water-side was strangely de- 
serted. Everybody was at supper. A 
couple of schooners were moored at the 
wharf. The Portland steamer had gone 
out. The row boats hung idle at their 
little dock. Down the river, drifting 
and dancing lightly over the opalescent 
ripples, following the gentle turns of 
the current which flowed past the end 
of the dock where Luke was standing, 
came a white canoe, empty and astray. 


III 
The White Canoe 


“That looks just like my old canoe,” 
said he. “Somebody must have left it 
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adrift up the river. I wonder how it 
floated down here without being picked 
up.” He put out his hand and caughi 
it as it touched the dock. 


In the stern a good paddle of maple 
wood was lying; in the middle ther 
was a roll of blankets and a pack 01 
camp stuff; in the bow a rifle. 

“All ready for a trip,’ he laughed 
“Nobody going but me? Well, then av 
large!” And stepping into the canoe he 
pushed out on the river. 


The saffron and golden lights in the 
sky diffused themselves over the surfac: 
of the water, and spread from the bow 
of the canoe in deeper waves of purple 
and orange, as he paddled swiftly up 
stream. The pale yellow gas-lamps of 
the town faded behind him. The lum- 
ber-yards and factories and discon 
solate little houses of the outskirts 
seemed to melt away. In a little while 
he was floating between dark walls of 
forest, through the heart of the wilder 
ness. 

The night deepened around him and 
the sky hung out its thousand lamps. 
Odours of the woods floated on the air: 
the spicy fragrance of the firs; the 
breath of hidden banks of twin-flower. 
Muskrats swam onoiselessly in the 
shadows, diving with a great commotion 
as the canoe ran upon them suddenly. 
A horned owl hooted from the branch 
of a dead pine tree; far back in the 
forest a fox barked twice. The moon 
crept up behind the wall of trees and 
touched the stream with silver. 

Presently the forest receded: the 
banks of the river grew broad and open; 
the dew glistened on the tall grass; it 
was surely the River of Meadows. Tar 
ahead of him in a bend of the stream, 
Luke’s ear caught a new sound: slosh, 
slosh, slosh, as if some heavy animal 
were crossing the wet meadow. Thien 
a great splash! Luke swung the canoe 
into the shadow of the bank and pad- 
dled fast. As he turned the poini a 
black bear came out of the river and 
stood on the shore, shaking the waiter 
around him in glittering spray. Ping! 
said the rifle, and the bear fell. “Good 
luck!” said Luke. “I haven’t forgot- 
ten how, after all. I'll take him into 
the canoe, and dress him up at tle 
camp.” 

Yes, there was the little cabin at the 
meeting of the rivers. The door was 
padlocked, but Luke knew how to pry 
off one of the staples. Squirrels had 
made a litter on the floor, but that was 
soon swept out, and a fire crackled in 
the stove. There was tea and ham and 
bread in the pack in the canoe. Supper 
never tasted better. “One more night 
in the old camp,” said Luke as he rolled 
himself in the blanket and dropped 
asleep in a moment. 
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The sun shone in at the door and 
woke him. “I must have a trout for 
breakfast,” he cried, ‘‘there’s one wait- 
ing for me at the mouth of Alder Brook, 
[ suppose.” So he caught up his rod 
from behind the door, and got into the 
canoe and paddled up the River of 
Rocks. There was the broad, dark pool 
like a little lake, with a rapid running 
in at the head, and close beside the 
rapid, the mouth of the brook. He sent 
his fly out by the edge of the alders. 
‘here was a huge swirl on the water, 
and the great-grandfather of all the 
trout in the river was hooked. Up and 
down the pool he played for half an 
hour, until at last the fight was over, 
and for want of a net Luke beached him 
on the gravel bank at the foot of the 
p vol. 


“Seven pounds if it’s an ounce,” said 
he. “This is my lucky day. Now all 
I need is some good meat to provision 
the camp.” 

He glanced down the river, and on 
the second point below the pool he saw 
a great black bull-moose with horns five 
feet wide. 

Quietly, swiftly, the canoe went glid- 
ing down the stream; and ever as it 
crept along, the moose loped easily be- 
fore it, from point to point, from bay 


to bay, past the little cabin, down the 
River of the Way Out, now rustling un- 
seen through a bank of tall alders, now 
standing out for a moment bold and 
black on a beach of white sand—so all 
day long the moose loped down the 
stream and the white canoe followed. 
Just as the setting sun was poised above 
the trees, the great bull stopped and 
stood with head lifted. Luke pushed 
the canoe as near as he dared, and 
looked down for the rifle. He had left 
it at the cabin! The moose tossed his 
huge antlers, grunted, and stepped 
quietly over the bushes into the forest. 


Luke paddled on down the stream. 
It occured to him, suddenly, that it 
was near evening. He wondered a little 
how he should reach home in time for 
his engagement. But it did not seem 
strange, as he went swiftly on with the 
river, to see the first houses of the town, 
and the lumber-yards, and the schoon- 
ers at the wharf. 


He made the canoe fast at the dock, 
and went up the Main Street. There 
was the old shop, but the sign over it 
read, “Wilson and Woods Company, 
The Big Store.” He went on to the 
house with the white iron images in the 
front yard. Diana was still returning 
from the chase. The fountain still 
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squirted from the point of the little 
boy’s parasol. 


On the veranda sat a stout man in a 
rocking chair, reading the newspaper. 
At the side of the house two little girls 
with pig-tails were playing croquet. 
Some one in the parlour was executing 
“After the Ball is Over” on a mechan- 
ical piano. 

Luke accosted a stranger who passed 
him. “Excuse me, but can you tell me 
whether this is My. Matthew Wilson’s 
house ?”’ 


“Tt used to be,” said the stranger, 
“but old man Wilson has been dead 
these ten years.” 

“And who lives here now?” asked 


Luke. 


“Mr. Woods; he married Wilson’s 
daughter,” said the stranger, and went 
on his way. 


“Well,” said Luke to himself, “this 
is just a little queer. Woods was my 
name for a while, when I lived here, 
but now, I suppose, I’m Luke Dubois 
again. Dashed if I can understand it. 
Somebody must have been dreaming.” 


So he went back to the white canoe, 
and paddled away up the river, and no- 
body in Scroll-Saw City ever set eyes 
on him again. 
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Feature Display Boys’ “Crav- 
enette” Processed Suits 
for Spring Wear 


New Spring Styles in the “Cravenette” Line. Four-Piece Vest Suits— 
Some With Two Pairs of Golf Knickers 


$1 4.75—$20—$25 


The special Cravenette process makes the fabric unusually sturdy 
and water-resisting. The unusual manner in which they are 
tailored gives them stylish lines and pleasing proportions. 
the lad in tomorrow and let him see the new styles—the swagger 
patterns and natty spring shades. All sizes 8 to 18 years. 


—Rosenbaum Boys’ Floor, Fourth Floor. 


Bring 
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Scholastic Lesson Plan 


By Ellen M. Geyer 


Use This Series of Projects in Connection with Your Classwork 


Morning Program 


For an English class, 
a literary society, or a class 
whose turn it is to entertain the school. 


If the group has regularly appointed of- 
ficers, let the program committee arrange for 
the speakers. The president should sit on the 
platform and introduce the speakers. Re- 
member that a presiding officer can do much 
to set speakers at ease and make an audience 
enjoy a program. Don’t talk too much but 
take time enough to set the tone of the pro- 
gram and to let the nervous or inexperienced 
speakers get over their stage fright. If you 
are calm you help them not to be breathless 
and awkward. 

1. The Chairman: Two weeks ago we dis- 
cussed particularly the charac‘eristics of the 
short story. We emphasized the necessity of 
singleness of effect and said over in a number 
of ways that a short story of the type first 
written by Edgar Allan Poe is a cross-section 
of life. This morning we shall tell the school 
what we have learned, because everybody is 
interested in stories and how to write them. 
Then we shall present another literary form 
in which most people are interested, espe- 
cially after they reach the age when they 
want what they read to be about real life— 
life as they see it every day at home, on the 
streets, and in the woods. This form is the 
essay. We are fortunate in having authors 
to discuss whom everyone knows well and 
whose work everyone enjoys reading. 


2. Henry Van Dyke. ‘Tell the school who 
Henry Van Dyke is. Find these facts in the 
last paragraph. Then review the points 
which Mr. Myers makes on the subject mat- 
ter and style of Dr. Van Dyke’s stories’ and 
essays. Perhaps you can add some interest- 
ing comments from your own reading in The 
Blue Flower, Little Rivers, or The Other 
Wise Man. 


3. Wood-Magic. In order to make the 
school understand the lesson which Dr. Van 
Dyke wants the story to carry begin your 
review by explaining that Du Bois is French 
for Woods. Then emphasize the three kinds 
of vines in the woods and what those who 
eat the berries learn. Then sketch in the 
story, keeping the influence of the woods 
uppermost, because Dr. Van Dyke wants his 
readers to agree with him that a contented 
heart knows riches which have nothing to 
do with money and the things money buys. 


4. A Gossip on Benign Humor. Read Mr. 
Gibbs’ discussion carefully to find two kinds 
of laughter and two kinds of people who 
laugh. Make sure that you distinguish be- 
tween laughing at people and laughing with 
them. Then to illustrate your point discuss 
why we like to laugh with Sir James Barrie 
in Alice Sit by the Fire, The Little Minister, 
Peter Pan, Sentimental Tommy, and A Kiss 
for Cinderella, if you have seen the movie. 


5. On Judging an Essay. Henry Van Dyke 
sees the smiles in nature, James Barrie 
creates people who like folk who are very 
human, and Miss Repplier has an Irish lady’s 
wit in commenting on human situations. 
Americans always congratulate themselves on 
being the most humorous people in the world. 
Read Agnes Repplier’s article carefully to 
make sure you understand the first and sec- 


ond essential quality of an essay, and then 
illustrate with some that the whole school 
know well, such as, Sir Roger at Church, 
The Essay on Roast Pig, and some new ones 
such as How to Tell a Good Book From a 
Bad One. 


6. Kate Greenaway and John Ruskin. In 
Kate Greenaway we have also a kind of 
humorist. Perhaps you have some pictures 
of Kate Greenaway’s children. The Sun 
Bonnet Babies of your Primer days are like 
hers. John Ruskin we always think of as 
extremely serious and always discussing 
“Ethics of the Dust.” Once when the writer 
was crossing Lake Conastin on the way to 
Ruskin’s home, she heard the old boatman 
tell of listening to Ruskin, Huxley, and Dar- 
win, as they talked one day on their way to 
Ruskin’s home. He said, “I listened a half 


hour without understanding a word they 
said.” Show how the correspondence be- 
tween Kate Greenaway and John Ruskin 


brings out an entirely different side of Rus- 
kin’s nature. 


The Dramatic Club 


Divide the period into two parts. Take 
up the first half of your hour explaining the 
occasion for revised interest in pageantry 
and then let several people outline the indoor 
and outdoor pageants suggested. 


1. The Drama of American Independence. 

A. The One Hundred and Fiftieth Anni- 
versary of American Independence. 

B. Pageants One, Two and Three. 

C. Story of American Independence. 

Could you make a pageant out of the tra- 
ditions of your locality? 

II. Youth and a Curtain. 

A. Discuss carefully Mr. Baird’s reasons 
for encouraging amateurs to use one act plays. 

8. Why should the cast not send away for 
the costumes? Find Mr, Baird’s reasons. 


Will’s Coffee House Discusses 
the News 


For the class in current events. 


Let us give a good many persons an op- 
portunity to enter into this round table dis- 
cussion, just as every member of the club in 
Addison’s day offered his opinion. Shall we 
take the briefer items first? 


Ill. Stalling for Time. 


A. Since Congress is concerned with rais- 
ing money for the nation, let the Congress- 
man open the talk by discussing the Tariff 
Investigation. Who are the politicians in- 
terested. and what do they want to do? 


B. Congressional Elections Coming. 

Who’s Who in Congress, and why the last 
two years of the Coolidge administration is 
likely to be lively? 


C. The Empire State Cleans House. 

Discuss New York’s unwieldy govern- 
mental organization. Show how the policy 
advocated at Washington is being reflected 
in other states, notably in New York. Ex- 
plain the national significance of this state 
policy of economy in organization and in use 
of public funds. 


D. The St. Lawrence Water Way. 

Explain why the St. Lawrence Project i: 
of sufficient importance to arouse controversy 
What claims has Canada? How would ai 
interior water way affect transportation i 
the middle United States? Why is the cit 
of Chicago particularly interested ? 

E. Origin of the League of Nations. 

Tell where and when the idea of a league 


originated. Why didn’t it mean much t 
Americans that the meeting was held i: 
Philadelphia and sponsored by a_ forme 


President? Why was England so willing t 
cooperate with the plan? What problem 
arose in perfecting the rights of members 
In what ways did the World War demon 
strate the need of such a league? 

F. The Aftermath of Geneva. Let 
Frenchman defend France’s foreign policy in 
her colonies and in the League of Nations. 
What are France’s objectives? Let a British 
er tell what he thinks are the necessary steps 
for permanent peace in Europe. Let the 
group try to see whether the two points of 
view can be reconciled. 

G. Debate, 

Resolved: That the United States should 
have a Department of Education with a Sec- 
retary in the President’s Cabinet. 

Appoint three speakers. The first speaker 
should give an unbiased history of the case 
as set forth in The Constitution, Congress 
and the Schools, and the debate discussion 
following. The affirmative and the negative 
speakers should each speak not more than 
five minutes. The officers of the club may 
act as judges. 





Poetry Fans! 


You who took part in the Witter 
Bynner Contest, listen in on KDKA 
Monday evening, April 12, at 8:15 
Eastern Standard time. Selections 
from the poems in the contest will be 
read. Perhaps your own will be. 








The Last Call! 


Manuscripts to be entered in 
the contest for the 


Student-Written Number 


for the second semester, must 
be mailed on or before mid- 
night of 


April 15, 1926 
See Scholastic dated March | 


20 for rules and conditions 
of the contest. 





Address all manuscripts to 
CONTEST EDITOR 


The SCHOLASTIC | 
Wabash Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Keds! 


Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


- + the Shoes 
the World’s 
Great Athletes 


are wearing! 


The winners of twenty-one national tennis cham- 
pionships in this and other countries last year— 


America’s fastest basketball team— 
The champion hard ball handball player of 


the country— 


These and hundreds of other victorious athletes 
make up a long list of great players who wear Keds. 


HE same qualities that have made Keds the 
Shoe of Champions—have made them the 
favorite of millions for all sports use. 


For hiking, climbing, 
fishing, camping, for 
real foot comfort all 
summer long, boys 
everywhere wear Keds. 












And no wonder! Keds 
soles are full of life and 
spring. They give a sure 
grip of any surface. 
And they’re so tough 


6¢Triumph.’”’ A crepe-sole 
Keds model. Distinguished 
for springy lightness, 
ground-grip and long wear 












The ‘‘Sportster.’’ A 
sturdy athletic-trim Keds 
model—built forthe hardest 
wear. Comes in lace-to-toe 
style—gray sole—white 
with black trim and brown 
with gray trim. 


theyll outwear two or three pairs of ordinary 
“tennis shoes” or “‘sneakers.” 

Keds uppers help you, too. They’re made of 
‘anvas not only light and cool but strong—so 
strong that they support the ankles and protect 
from twists and sprains. With their special Feltex 
innersoles, Keds keep your feet cool and comfort- 
able even on the hottest days. 

For all sports use—get Keds. But be sure they 
are the real Keds. Look for the name Keds on 
the shoe. 

Keds come in all popular styles and at prices 
from $1.25 to $4.50. They are made only by the 
United States Rubber Company. 


This Hand-book of Sports free! 


Our Keds Hand-book of Sports is full of interesting information 
on games, sports and dozens of other subjects. Sent free if you 
address Dept.B - 72,1790 Broadway, New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 


They are not Keds unless 
the name Keds is on the shoe 








Oue man who invented this amazing pen con- 
sented to let us sell it only under one condition— 
that we work out a plan whereby the price would 
be within the reach of everyone, instead of selling 
it at $7.00 or $8.75, the price of other pens of 
equal quality 

Of course, it was impossible to sell this remark- 
able pen through the stores. Their profit alone 
on a $7.00 or $8.75 pen is more than what you 
actually pay for the POSTAL RESERVOIR PEN. 
And so we decided to let Uncle Sam do the selling 
for us—through the United States mails. 


The Pen That Says “Fill Me Up!” 
When Empty 


The POSTAL RESERVOIR PEN (named POSTAL 
because it is sold by mail only) is distinctive in design and 
contains features which are not found in any other pen. 
It is transparent, so you can always see when it needs fill- 
ing. It is self-filling—employs an entirely new method, 
the easiest ever devised. Holds 3 to 4 times more ink than 
any other self-filling pen. Manufactured from same ma- 
terials as used in highest priced pens. Never before have 
so many improvements and refinements been combined in 
a single, handsome, smooth-writing, never-clogging pen 
that you will be proud to own and delighted to use. 


... How to Get the Postal Pen 
“. SEND NO MONEY 


— a _ Simply fillin and mail the coupon. Do not senda 
Pen Co. ™. penny! When you get your Postal Pen, you 
c., 


™.. will also receive 5 postcards each worth 50¢ 


> tte onthe purchase price of another pen. Every 
43rd Street, “Postal Pen owner finds that his friends 
New York City _admire his remarkable pen and ask 

where they can get others like it. 
Please send me one a. “You can easily sell your premium 
Teeiel Pounieen Feaheaaen * _ Postcards for 50¢eachand earn 


which I may give away or dis-.. back the full price of your 
pose of at 50c each. I will pay. pen. Youdonothavetosell 


the postman $2.50 upon receipt of ™.. sa 
the pen. If after 5 days’ use Idesire ~.. ~~ cards dispose of 
to return the Postal Pen, you agree to ™. them any way you 


refund purchase price. (Check which you ™.. wish—whatever 
want...... Men’s size...... Women’s size.) i _you make on 
‘.. them is yours 
- ‘£0 keep. 
BIE]... ccc cc ci ccccescccsesssesssssseseser Write or 
Send 

RO EET EE TT TOO ER TET. - Coupon 
oday 

Gi ahe bd deeke ee enmenn aces DOBRO. cccccccccccesd 








Only One Way You 
Can Get This Remarkable 


Pen! 


You must try it FIVE days] 
before you can keep it ¢ 


Equal to Any $7 or $8.75 Pen 
In Quality 


Superior to Any Pen at Any 
Price in Performance 









Only Way to Get It: ‘Buy From One 
Who Owns One”’--or Mail Coupon Below 
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Only ) 
Se. 506 


No Other 
Fountain Pen 
Like It! 


Read These Remarkable Postal 
Features 


It is Transparent—You can always see exactly how much 
ink you've got. Can’t run unexpectedly dry. 

It is Unbreakable—-You can even step on it without in- 
juring it. A wonderful pen for lifetime service. 

It’s the Smoothest Writing Pen You Ever Saw—Big, solid 
14 Karat gold point, tipped with the finest iridium. 

It is Self-filling—The easiest of all pens to fill. 

It Holds 3 to 4 Times More Ink Than Any Other Self-filling 
Pen—Fill it once a month—and get real “writing mileage.” 

And Remember—The materials and workmanship are guar- 
anteed to be equal or superior to those found in any other 
pen, whether sold at $7.00, $8.75 or more, 


Five Days’ FREE Trial! 


Send for your POSTAL pen NOW. State whether you want 
men’s or women’s model. Use it five days and if you are not de- 
lighted with it, return it and your money will be promptly re- 
funded. You are to be the sole judge. Compare it with any pen 
at any price. Remember the price is low only because our sales 
policy of manufacturer-to-user eliminates all in between profits, 
commissions and handling. Send the coupon NOW and learn 
what real fountain pen satisfaction is. 


Dostal 


RESERVOIR PEN 


Actual Size POSTAL PEN CO, INC., 25 West 43rd St., New York City 
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